




FAIR, ISN’T IT? 


If “The Silent Worker” 
BOOSTS the N. F. S. D., 
why not the N. F. S. D. 

BOOST 

“The Silent Worker ?” 

It can be easily done by 
becoming annual subscrib- 
ers to this magazine. 


DO IT NOW! 
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JUNGLEGYM, Inc., 


Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 



BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 

JUNGLEGYM 

Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Country have to say about 

JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 
use.’’ EDW. E. ALLEN, Director 

Mass. School for the Blind. 

“I can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 

NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 

“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country .should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 

J. S. WRIGHT, 

Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


Mr. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 

“A tremendous success — correct from 
every point of view — Gives the imagination 
full j)lay — No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other y)art of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH. 

Headmaster Country Day School, 

Winnetka, 111. 

“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. W. WASHBURNE, 

Superintendent Public Schools, 

Winnetka, 111. 


JUNGLEGYM 

A Play Apparatus— Not An Amusement Device 
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the: silent worker 


ST. PAUL 

Hoary old Winter has furled up his tent, rolled his white blanket and gone 
to his summer home in the far North. Spring is here, the trees are budding 
and the flowers coming out. It will not be long now before President 
Anderson of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf brings down his gavel 
with a thump and calls the Great Convention to order in the Saintly City of 
St. Paul in the State of Minnesota. 

In preparation of this great convention the Local Committee has labored 
diligently for the past three years and has accumulated the greatest conven- 
tion fund in the history of conventions for the deaf. The local Committee 
will have well over $4000 in cold cash to use for the entertainment of 
visitors and delegates. 

We wish to impress upon the deaf that this convention is not exclusively 
the affair of the Frats. Anyone and everyone will be welcome. We not 
only hope that the deaf of all creeds, of all classes, will make it a point to 
be in St. Paul during this convention, commencing July 7th, 1924, and 
lasting for a solid week, but that teachers of the deaf, superintendents of 
schools for the deaf and anyone and everyone who is in any way interested 
in the deaf, will make this the Mecca of their summer pilgrimage. 

All trains entering St. Paul use the Union Station. This is a magnificent 
new edifice, not yet completed, but with the most modern of facilities for 
handling the traveling public. There will be a committee present at the 
Union Station at all hours of the day and night to thrust forth the glad 
hand of welcome and be of any service to visitors that may be reejuired. If 
one has made up his or her mind to attend this great gathering of the clans, 
it would be well to communicate with Mr. J. J. McNeill. 912 Marshall 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., and have him arrange for reservations. 

A fine progam has been prepared and not a day will go by that the delegates 
and visitors are not entertained in some manner or other. As we are very 
proud of our out-of-doors most of these entertainments will be held in beauty 
spots. However, there will be the usual ball, banquet, and other indoor 
features. 

Reports seem to indicate that fully 500 ai:tos, owned and driven l)y the deaf, 
will be in St. Paul and it should be an impressive sight. 

Kates of a fare and a half have been obtained on all of the railroads. Re 
sure and ask for a certificate. 

This is the last call to dinner and the final nudge. Get busy and get ready 
and be in St. Paul on time. \ most cordial invitation is extended to you,., 
one and all. ’ 

JAY COOKE HOWARD, 

Duluth, May 20th, 1924. Press Agent, Local Committee. 
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Home of Division No. 61 
THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 


From 


Grand President Anderson 

By H. G. ANDERSON 





HE NATIONAL FRATERNAL SO- 
CIETY OF THE DEAF holds an unique 
place in a great Fraternal System and is 
the most outstanding example of what can 
be done by the deaf in the way of thrift 
and benevolent aims. 

We have attained this position, not because our policy 
and its purpose is different from that of any other like 
organization of its kind, but because we, as a class, have 
demonstrated that we are able to stand together, plan 
together, execute together and thereby grasp the funda- 
mentals of co-opera- 
tive effort and carry- 
forward a great work. 

And, rightly applied, 
this organized unity 
has the inspiration, the 
resources and the ca- 
pacity for good that 
no other movement in 
the history of the deaf 
has ever approached. 

How sound we have 
built the structure, 
how well we have 
performed, how solid 
we have grown fi- 
nancially, how securely 
we have safe-guarded 
a trust, how loyally 
the membership has co- 
operated in the up- 
build of the organiza- 
tion, this issue of the 
Silent Worker will 
show. The story will 
be told in the articles, 
the illustrations, the 
historical facts and the 
statistical figures con- 
tributed to these pages. 

While the primary purpose of the organization is one 
of insurance protection, we are more than an insurance 
organization. In welfare work, in social uplift, in com- 
munity interests, in all the beneficient influences the 
fraternal side creates, we have gone forward to a notable 
record. In truth, there are no activities that concern the 
deaf, whether near or remote, that has not the call for 
service and the response. Combining both features, the 
practical value of an institution of this kind — for it is 
an institution of our class — is manifest. 

Other facts that stand out conspicyously. arei»». - — 

Over a million dollars have gone through the financial 




I “Prexy” Savs: 

I How sound we have built the ; 
j structure, how well we have per- ; 
I formed, how solid we have grown I 
I financially, how securely we | 
I safeguarded a trust, how loyally ; 
I the membership has co-operated | 
I in the up-build of the organiza- | 
I tion, this issue of the Silent | 
I Worker will show. The story will | 
I be told in the articles, the Ulus- j 
I trations, the historical facts and | 
1 the statistical figures contri- | 
I buted to these pages. 


channels of the society in benefits, maintenance and ac- 
cumulated funds since our charter date, 1907, ai>d not 
one penny has been lost or misapplied. 

Out of that sum practically $300,000.00 in death and 
disability benefits have been paid out to the members and 
beneficiaries, the residue of the disbursement going to the 
maintenance and up-build of the organization. 

Of the balance, we have to-day on hand and in a reserve 
fund, approximately $570,000.00 in the treasury-, all 
safeguarded by its investment and a system of checking 
that gi" e; to the membership assurances of security. 

Our present rate of 
solvency- — 1 4 1 .32 per 
cent covering the year 
1923 — is the highest in 
our history and we 
have never fallen be- 
lo w safe actuarial 
standards during the 
^ ears we have been on 
a sound rate basis The 
ratio above means we 
have the exact figures 
of $151,037.36 as a 
surplus above the ne- 
cessary reserve required 
to measure our finan- 
cial soundness. 

Our membership 
around 5400, while re- 
latively small and not 
as it should be, is nev- 
ertheless a represen- 
tative one. However, 
the way to test a so- 
ciety’s soundness, as in 
our case, is not by the 
size of its membership, 
nor anticipated incur- 
sions in one or ten years 
hence, but by valuation 

figures. 

On such a basis the membership feature is not an im- 
pairment. 

We have gone across the border to the north into 
Canada, planted our first organized outptist at Toronto, 
and thereby giving an international aspect to our organi- 
zation 

There are many other salient features that go toyvards 
making the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf a 
living force in the affairs of our class, but its record and 
ma ucona p Uf haaeots- is- well eovereth m-tfris and other 

(Continudf on Page 1 
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Introducing( ‘Ihe First Five F rats 


I'ETEH N. HELLEKS^ 

IVtcr N. Hellers, Certificate No. 1 ; a^e 
45; e(Iucatc<l at Le Couteulx (Buffalo) 
and Michigan (Flint) sch t >1* ; muchin- 
1st ; married (Clara Schindehette) ; (Valid 
IVesident, 1^01 1903; Second (irand Vice 
Fresident. 1907 1909; Division President, 
Secretary, Director, several terms. 


'.Like the Early Pioneers these five Alen, then attending the Michigan School at 
Flint, started out to navigate the uncharted sea of Fraternalism. They still 
lire to see the strongest and most powerful organization of deaf people 

in the world 


EUGENE H. McCx^EL. 

Euicene H. McCall, Certificate No. 5 age 
45; educated at the Michigan 
body maker: married (Mary UemicK) . 
Grand Sergeant, 1901-1903; Division 
Treasurer, one term. 


I AST JANUARY. Detroit Di- 
vision, National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, observed 
the 22nd anniversay of its installa- 
tion and at the same time arranged 
to do honor to the society’s first 
five members, all of whom are on 
its roll. 

A big crowd turned out and the 
evening was given over to address- 
es of prominent members, visiting 
and local, eulogizing the society, 
the iirst five pioneers. Stories of 
the origin of the society — how h 
was originally a schoollioys’ lodge 
at the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, a branch of the Coming Men 
of America; how when the bovs 


John Polk. Certificate No. 2\ ajre 51; 
eilucated at Michigan school; macliiTist; 
married (Hattie McNeil); First (ira-id 
Vice President, 1901 190.1; has lield var- 
ious division offices. 


AI.EXANnKR McCUAIG. 

Alexander McCuaig, Certificate No. 3; 
age 47; educated at Michigan school; carp- 
enter; married (Millie Harrington); sec- 
ond Grand V’ice President, 1901-1903; has 
held various offices. 


John G. T. Berry. Certificate X.j. 4; age 
41 ; educated at the Michivan school; shoe 
cutter; married; (Mae Crittenden); Grand 
Trea.surer, 1901 1903; Division }Vesid:nt 
and Secretary, one term each. 


bad left school it later on (in 1901) 
became the nuclens of the Fraternal 
Societv of the Deaf, and that in 
aim (in 1907) the National Frater- 
nal Society of the Deaf. 

Messages of congratulation from 
all jiarts of the country were read, 
the “Five” gave some of their ex- 
periences and some promises of the 
future were outlined. One can well 
imagine how they enjoyed the bou- 
quets and the accompanying laurels. 
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“Are You A F r a t ?” 

By FRANCIS P. GIBSON 


N CHOOSING the caption for this article 
I have in my mind’s eye the chorus of an 
odd five thousand “Ayes!” that will respond, 
and how they would come over our own 
special wireless — had we one — from all 
parts of this blessed country of ours, and many from 
our Canadian “stations” and not a few from overseas. 
But at the same time I am looking — and listening, or 
harking, if you will — backward to the time when the 
slogan first appeared, back to the time when the response 
was faint and often half-hearted — when the felfews who 
could say they were, numbered less than a hundred. 

That is not so very 
far back, either — a 
matter of twenty-one 
years to be exact — tak- 
ing the period that has 
elapsed since 1 became 
one myself, as I wish 
to do in writing of 
things I am personally 
responsible for as to 
exactness. It was at 
that time my interest 
in seeing that as many 
of my friends as I 
could possibly reach, 
by mail or in person, 
started to answer the 
same roll call. (Time 
has blessed me with 
many more than 1 had 
then, still 1 keep after 
them if perchance they 
have not yet seen the 
very good thing they 
are missing and are 
not yet enrolled.) 

I am sure it is not 
necessary that I should 
go into reasons why the 
frats are frats — the)- 
will tell you that them- 
selves, and you will not have to look far to find them. 
What 1 want to do here is to tell the deaf in general 
(and in as few words as possible, knowing Brother Porter 
has among his office beautitudes “Blessed Are The 
Brief ” and udth in mind the lessons I learned in 
the SiLENT ^V()RKER's school of Correspondence, to 
say nothing of my own special experience editing a 
hrat — The I re.t, the frats’ own paper) just what they 
lose by not being frats. 

Starting out with the dreams of the “First Five.” 
whose portraits and biographical sketches you will find 
in other columns of this issue, members at that time of 
a schoolboys’ “lodge ’ called the Coming Men of America, 
whose dreams have come true, who builded better than 
they then knew, until tlieir project numbers in its ranks 
most of the present as well as coming deaf men of Ameri- 
ca, their fraternal society of the deaf has become THE 
National Fraternal Society of. as well as for and by the 
deaf. T oday, it is a society that takes first rank among 
the members of the great movement the fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies of the countr)- are a part of — in everything 
but size (membership) and assets (funds) it is well up 


in the lead ; in fact, it is leading in its showing of solvency 
(ability to keep its agreement with its members and their 
beneficiaries ) . Known to the deaf as an organization of 
their very own and for them alone, something they can 
pride themselves upon as the finest example they have 
given of concrete good citizenship, ability to manage their 
own affairs, and the result of the fine system of special 
education America gives its deaf men and women; but 
known to the hearing, who aside from those connected 
with our schools or with us by blood or close friendship 
really know little about us, as that little insurance organi- 
zation of deaf people which has made the big ones sit up 

and take notice ; to the 
insurance departments 
of these United States 
and Canada as the fra- 
ternal society that has 
back of it all it should 
have and an additional 
forty percent for good 
measure — :or in other 
words, a surplus of 
forty percent over what 
the law requires it to 
have. 

Not far back, one of 
this country’s most 
preminent deaf men 
r.tre sed in his contribu- 
tions to our papers the 
nece'Sary fact that the 
public should know us, 
and know us well, be- 
fore we could expect 
to succeed in many 
things we wished to 
succeed in, that the best 
way to have the public 
know us was through 
organizations and the 
results they attained. 
Often it has been my 
pleasure to tell enquir- 
ing “prospects” to either ask the insurance commissioner 
of their home states or some leading member of the big 
fraternal societies as to the standing of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf (the frats). That special 
part of the public knows us, all right. We have made 
good with them. 

Again, many a time have I told these same “prospects” 
how 1 thought it their duty to join, how they should be 
proud of being able to answer in affirmative that “Are 
you a frat?” How they should be proud of what the frats 
were doing and had done — how their success was but 
the success of the class, the deaf wiio are so desirous that 
the public should know them and know them for their 
ability to put over good things, as well as to do them 
every day. either at home, in the office or shop, schoolroom 
or r ulpit — or as anyone is expected to make good. 

Now, what does the fellow who is not a frat lose? 
First, he mis.ses being a member of the greatest and finest 
organization of and for his class that ever has existed. 
In addition to the social side — the good-fellowship — he 
misses the insurance, health, accident and life, that is s<i 
(Continued on Pa^e 447) 
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I (jib bays: I 

I a ANY A TIME HAVE I TOLD THESE SAME ‘PRO- | 
I \/| SPECTS" HOW I THOUGHT IT THEIR DUTY f 
I i. ▼ 1 YO JOIN, HOW THEY SHOOED BE PROUD OF I 
I BEING .\BLE TO ANSWER IN AFFIRMATION THAI | 
I “ARE YOU A FRAT?“ HOW THEY SHOULD BE PROUD P 
I OF WHAT THE FR.M'S WERE DOING AND H.^D DONE | 
I —HOW THEIR SUCCESS WAS BUT THE SUCCESS OF | 
I THE CLASS, THE DEAF WHO ARE DESIROUS TH.AT I 
I THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW THEM AND KNOW THEM | 
I FOR THEIR ABILITY TO PUT OVER GOOD THINGS, I 
I AS WELL AS TO DO THEM EVERY D.^Y, EITHER AT I 
I HOME, IN THE OFFICE OR SHOI , SCHOOT.ROOM on | 
I PULPIT— OR AS ANYONE IS EXPECTED TO M.AKE f 
I GOOD. I 

I NOW', W'HAT DOES THE FELLOW W^HO IS NOT A | 
I FRAT LOSE? FIRST, HE MISSES BEING A MEMBER | 
I OF THE GREATEST AND FINEST ORGAN IZ.-\TI ON OF | 
I AND FOR HIS CLASS THAT EVER HAS EXISTED. IN | 
I ADDUriON TO THE SOCIAL SIDE— THE GOOD-FEL- | 
I LOW'SHIP— HE MftsES THE INSUR.^NCE, HEALTH. I 
I .'VCCIDENT AND LIFE, THAT IS SO W'ELCOME IN | 
I TI.MES OF MISFORTUNE OR THAT IS SO MUCH AP- | 
I PRECIATED BY LOVED ONES LEFT BEHIND WHEN IT | 
I IS HIS TIME TO ANSW'ER THE LAST ROLL CALL. | 



Grand Officers qf the National 
Fraternal Society qf the Deaf 


Short Sketches of the Men who 
Manage the Grand Division’s 
Affairs 


ALEXANOER I,. EACH 
Second Vice- Eresi<ient 


HARRY C ANDERSON 
I’resideiit 


^Vlcxander L. I’ach, Second Vice President, 
New York, N. Y. ; serving his second term 
on the Board. Joined in 1909. Manager 
Each Eliotograph Co. ; married ; graduate of 
the New Yoirk (Eanwood) school. 


LEO C. WILLIAMS 
First Vice President 


Leo C. Williams, First Vice- President, 
Potter Valley, Calif., serving his first term 
on the hoard. Joined in 1916. Stock miser; 
married ; educated at the California scIio-dI. 


H. LORRAINE TRACY 
Third Vice President. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS 
Assistant Secretary. 


Baton Rouge, La,, ^serving his \our^h te m ! 

at the Mississippi school, editor of its paper; I 

minister of the Episcopal churchj married; ’ 5 ^ ;S I'i ! 

Graduate of the Iowa school and Callaudet ^ ~ ^ “ - 

FRANCIS P. GIBSON 

Stfcrctary. 

FrancU'P. (Gibson, Secretary. Chicag'O, 111.; 
Rervinjf his fifth term. Joined in 1903, Mar- 
ried ; educated in Chicasro public schools. 


Arthur 1^. Rfibcrts, Assistant Srcrelary, 
Chicago. 111., serving his first term in this 
office; was third Vice-President during 1915 18 
term and part of 1918-21 term. Joined in 
3910. Married; graduate of the Kansas school 
and erf Gallaudet College. 
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WASHINGTON BARROW 

W'ashington Barrow, Trustee, Chicago. 111.; 
serving his seccvnd term in this ofhce, served 

Clerk with Firemen's Insurance Company; ■’ 

married; educated at the Illinois school. CEORGE F FLICK 

Chapman of Trustees. 

A George F. Flick, Chairman of Tru«tees. 

Chicago, III.; serving his fourth term. Join 
ed in 1912. Pastor of All Angels' Episc p.il 
church for the deaf; married; graduate of the 
school and Gallaudet College. 


From Grand President 
Anderson 

{Continued from page 443) 

feature contributions which are but the sequence of a 
record that is familiar to the deaf at large. 

By the time the issue is in circulation we will be on the 
threshold of another convention of the Order. Like 
conventions that have preceded it, the gathering at St. 
Paul. Minnesota, July 7 to 12, of this year, will be a 
notable one. A convention session gives expression to 
the mutuality of, the entire membership through its rep- 
resentatives. and, as such, is an integral and essential 
part of our organization life Taking the measure of the 
record o^^st conventions, we are fortunate in having con- 
servative and constructive minds in the make-up of such 
bodies, thereby enabling us to shape right policies and laws 
for the advancement of the work are carry ing out. 

One of the far-reaching questions^ai will be discussed 
and determined at the convention is^hat which concerns 
the admission of women into our ranks. 

The indications are that the lines will be drawn sharply 
and unquestionably will bring about a di.stinctive cleavage 
of sentiment. 1 do not venture to predicate the ultimate 
decision that will be had, but whatever the result, neither 
the rejection nor the admission of women wall affect the 
body politics of the organization. The inherent soundness 
and usefulness for service will be there as long as unity, 
conservatism and loyality, as in the past, remains the 
characteristics of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. 

In a spirit of fraternity, thrift, co-operation and good- 
will, the organization gives its message to the deaf every- 
where. 


“Are You a Frat?’’ 

{Continued from p'ge 445) 

welcome in times of misfortune or that is so much appre- 
ciated by loved ones left behind when it is his time to 
answer the last roll call. 

The frats have paid to their members or their 
beneficiaries a total of over a quarter of a million dollars, 
and the> have in their treasury over half a million dollars 
for the future protection of the same parties. They have 
established nearly a hundred branch lodges (divisions) 
that have taught their members the principle^; and opera- 
tion of self-government, mutual help and ii^eperyleuce, 
in as many different cities where such orgai^p^iM was 
not only needed hut proved to be valuable in rrtftny ways 
besides those set out in their charters. 

On the eve of their ninth convention at St. Paul, the 
frats have all the reason in the world for priding them- 
selves on their showing — a record without peer ; a mem- 
bership of near six thousand, fund nearihg six hundred 
thousand dollars, insurance in force amounting to four 
and a half million dollars, ninety-three live divisions in as 
many citiec and the good will and co-operation of the 
gre.at fraternal societies of the country. 

Gi% ing all these things, showing all these fine results, 
offering you what they do. the frats ask again in this 
year 1^24 what they did back in IWl, when they needed 
your “Aye ” so much — 

Are vou a frat ? 

If not. why not? 

ftc apt to relate nrw» if you know not the truth thereof. 

— If 
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Miss Sylvia Stoll, aged 19 years, and professionally known as Sylvia Sarlowa, has already achiev'ed success as a dancer 
of unusual grace and beauty. Her dances, quite different from the ordinary run as is seen on the stage, always created big 
sensations wherever she appeared. She has studied with the best dancing masters in New York City, and will soon appear 
in Musical comedies. 

Her father is a member of Brooklyn Division of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and of the Deaf-Mutes' Union 
League. Her mother was a pupil of the Lexington Avenue School. 


^iimiJiiiuiiiiJiiiiMiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiliiliiliiiMiiiiiiiiliHiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiJBliillMlililllilliiMiiMiiJiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiriiiniHiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiriiJiiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiii . : 'i:jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij 

Her Father Is A “Frat” 

F iHMriiiiiiniiiiiiMiniMinMiiMiiiuiiiiiiinuiniMrisiiirniismiMMMiiiiiniMMiMiniiiiHiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiUMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiniMiMiiniiMiJiuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiniiinMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiiMiijiii,iiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiii,/ 
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WINDY CITY OBSERVATIONS 


By THOS. O. GRAY 


AKING into consideration the desire of almost all 
of the deaf men of the country to keep step with 
their more fortunate brethren in the desire to 
wear or possess the prized fraternal badge, but- 
ton or pin, whether it be an insignia of honor or 
a plain round metal clasp to hook in the coat lapel, denoting 
its wearer is a member of one of the numerous fraternal organ- 
izations, suggests a lot of careful thought. Whether it is an 
outlay of ten cents or a dollar it makes no difference with the 
wearer. He takes pride in that pin not because of its rank but 
because it is in itself a secret known only to the wearer or an 
initiated brother-member. It is not the decorative value nor 
the beauty of the symbols that appeals to one’s conscience, it is 
the organization s fundamental principles — the purpose back 
of it — that attracts so 
many young and old to 
join these fraternal or- 
ders. In them I find uti- 
litarianism developed in 
the highest sense of per- 
fection. It is the manly 
manners and the patrio- 
tism branded into one’s 
heart through affiliation 
with these organizations 
that should be taken into 
consideration by the cri- 
tics. By the “critics” I 
mean the enemies of these 
fraternal societies, those 
who would abolish them 
a s being undemocratic 
and rebellious to the con- 
stitution of the U. S. A. 

The persons are continu- 
ally knocking at the pro- 
gress made, the good one, 
and the advantages one 
gains by being affiliated 
with them. Even in their 
school days it cannot be 
denied that .these critics 
sported an emblem, con- 
spicuously fastened in the 
buttonhole of their coat. 

Perhaps they have for- 
gotten all about this, but 
it is a fact and its pre- 
sence there meant more 
to them than the whole 
course of study. At night they met in secret assemblage to 
swear horrible oaths of fraternal loyalty; and learned a 
pretzel-wise grip which when knitted into the hand of a 
Brother made him understand, a lot of unintelligible Greek. 
In spite of all of this it was considered a most pleasing 
performance to go through the initiation ceremony. The beau- 
tiful display of regalia and costume of the different fraternal 
organizations furnishes a diversion from the everyday clothes, 
and class distinction is entirely forgotten in these gatherings. 

Personally, I look upon these fraternal societies with much 
sympathy, but like a great many deaf men who choase their 
own reasons that are individual, I have my own pick. Years 
back the desire to become affiliated with some only to find their 
affliction barretl them, the deaf undertook to have a fraternal 


society of their own. In 1901, J. A. Waterman, then of Flint, 
Michigan, succeeded in interesting a group of deaf boys in es- 
tablishing an organization for the deaf which now is known 
as the National Fraternal Society of the Deuf. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Waterman is no longer connected with the society, but that 
is nothing peculiar; the fellow who designed the great Buick 
automobile is not connected with the Buick Motor Co., either. 
Everybody knows how the society has grown from a few hun- 
dred dollars to half a million in assets and it is needless to re- 
peat the progress it made doing this. It has proven to the dis- 
criminator that a society or fraternal order composed entirely 
of persons they barred from their own organizations cannot be 
kept down. Now it is the tendencj" on several occasions of 
these fraternal lodges to let down the bars for the initiation 

of the deaf into the mys- 
teries of their organi- 
z a t i o n. I'he National 
Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf has been 
a big factor in the success 
of this. But there are 
many deaf who •prefer 
to join in an organiza- 
tion where they can un- 
derstand, and take part in 
the proceedings, instead 
of being a member of 
some fraternal lodge of 
the hearing where they 
can only pay dues and sit 
down and blink. How- 
ever, it is up to the in- 
dividual who is ready to 
be initiated into the fra- 
terity of his choice to de- 
cide for himself. It is the 
belief in many localities 
that where competition 
exists the deaf stand a 
good chance of being 
treated more fairly than 
when none exists, because 
where no competition is 
found rules and regula- 
tions become compulsory 
effective, working ill feel- 
ing on the individual. 

Now this seems to be 
a convention year as the 
Frat Convention is to be 
held in St. Paul, Minn., 
and the Illinois Convention of the State .Asisociation at Rock, Is- 
land, 111. Both of these conventions can be attended without much 
inconvience to the delegates from the South and East who hap- 
pen to pass through Chicago, especially those who have two 
week s pleasure ahead. The Illinois S.ate Convention comes the 
first week in July, tt' be followed by the Frat at S^. Paul. It is a 
wonderful feeling to be in attendance at a great convention 
and it is a sensation of hobnobbing with “Royalty" that makes 
the trip worth tvhile. The Frats will have the more to do: 
various problems on the guarding of the funds of the .N. F. S. 
D. will be thrashed >'ut and the selection of the men to have 
charge of the Home office for the next three years. It is hoped 
that the meeting will adjourn with the selection of the “Windy 
City" as the place for the 1927 meet. The local Frats are 



Gray Says : 

E \’ERV1>01)Y know? how the soci- 
ety has grown from a few hundred 
dollars to half a million in assets and it 
is needless to rejieat the progress it 
made doing this. It has proven to the 
discriminator that a society or frater- 
nal order composed entirely of persons 
they barred from their own organiza- 
tions cannot be kept down. Now it is 
the tendency on several occasions of 
these fraternal lodges to let down the 
bars for the initiation of the deaf into 
the mysteries of their organizations. 
The National* Eraternal Society of the 
Deaf has been a big factor in the success 
of this. But there are many deaf who 
prefer to join in an organization where 
they can tinder. stand and take part in 
the proceedings, instead of being a mem- 
ber of some fraternal lodge of the hear- 
ing where they can only pay dues and 
sit down and blink. 
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solid for the next convention, for Chicago is an ideal CDnven- 
tion city. Its splendid hotels, beaches and cafeterias are un- 
excelled by any cit}' of the Mid-West. By the time the next 
Frat meet is due the new Palmer hotel containing 2268 rooms 
and at present the largest of its kind in the world will be com- 
pleted, as well as the new Union Station. This will give in- 
coming visitors of discriminating tastes a pleasing satisfaction. 

At a convention one generally runs into all forms of human 
beings and if one will study with careful observation every- 
thing that happens it will make interesting reading matter. 
To observe how the deaf from out West, those from cosmopol- 
itan New York and those from the Southernmost parts of the 
U. S. compare in intelligence, proficiency in the sign language 
and his manlier of action. But most all comes the dillema of 
a hotel clerk, a maid, or a waitress, on getting the orders, mix- 
ed. Some deaf do not mind a little error, but others are very 
particular and will insist on a correction, i.-nly adding to the 
confusion. Then there is the banquet — most likely it will be a 
departure from those of past conventions in that the portions 
are getting smaller each year with the dishes getting more 
prominent. And the fellow who has to make a speech, prac- 
tices ay day long on it to acquire proficiency in signs only to 
have his.mkid suddenly die as he is called on to give a talk. 

“Own your home" movement has hit the “Windy City" mutes 
pretty hard, for on several occasions I have ran into groups of 
deaf men and women discussing this question. Being of an 
independent disposition, I have often sat behind a couple and 
joined in their conv'ersation, while at the same time there was 
another couple ahead unaware of our presence in the same 
car. Those fellows were absorbed in debating the advisa- 
bility of buying a home on the mortgage plan. It came to mv 
knowledge that he owned a lot while his neighbor did not and 
it was an this point where difference of opinion resulted. He 
insisted that his banker was willing to loan him the full amount 
to build a home for himself on his own lot at a rate of interest 
of 7 per cent, to be paid back in ten years. The other con- 
tending this was an exorbitant rate of interest, claiming that 
the Building and Loan Ass.nciations were the proper persons for 
cne to go to for advice. The mortgage plan did not appeal to 
him because of a personal bond he would be compelled to sign 
if he took his banker's money. In this latter assertion he was 
undoubtedly right. Many perplexing problems have arisen over 
these mortgages and anyone yvho stands an oversight may loose 
everything, not while he lives, but through his beneficiaries. 
The so-called Building and Loan -Associations are reputed 
to be the better associates than bankers in assisting you in 
building you a new home of your own. In the state of Penn- 
sylvania these associations have made great headway, haydng 
over a million members, and is foremost in all the states. 
When one has the ability to understand the working me- 
chanics of this organization he will not hesitate, to make plans 
for engaging their assistance in starling ahead. The more 
you can pay dow.n the more they know your ability to save 
and will lend you the balance on the popular deferred pay- 
ment plan. In discussing the question with a well known 
attorney, he ga\'e me the following advice regarding mort- 
gages ; 

“If you ever have to give a mortgage on real estate, secured 
by your personal bond, pay it off when you sell the property. 

If you cannot do this, go to the owner of the mortage and 
get fram him a release of your personal liability, or let the 
buyer borrow money and pay it off for you, giving a mortgage 
secured by his own bond, for the amount of his loan. But 
never, never, under any circumstances part with the owner- 
ship and control of a pieo; of property and leave behind you 
the obligation of a personal bond, to plague you or the in- 
nocent beneficiaries of your natural bounty in the years to 
come.” 


T WORKER 

In a past issue I chronicled an article of a trip out to the 
aviation field at Maywood. Well, while out there I happened 
to make the acquaintance of a worker who had an aunt who 
was afflicted with deafness. He could talk pretty well with 
the double-hand alphabet and he was recently laid off from 
work. Remembering me he proceeded to look me up, coming 
to my place of employment he was persuaded to try his luck 
and succeeded in landing a job in the same department where 
I worked. A few weeks lapsed and 1 suppjsedi he had made 
the acquaintance of all the fellow workers. I have been there 
for years and knew I was the only mute in their employ, but 
one morning he came over to me looking as if he was in some 
trouble. He came from El Paso, I'exas, and was used to list- 
ening to the Mexican dialect. With this he found some diffi- 
culty in understanding the Scandanavians. I asked him what 
made his face resemble a dried up prune? He answered with 
the assertion that “Silent'’ Johnson was a queer fellow. This 
startled me — the “Silent" part of it — thinking another mute 
had finally squeezed through the employment office without 
my knowledge. On explanation he pointed to the fellow next 
to me— one in full possession of his senses. “But why the 
Silent," 1 demanded? “Oh,’' he said, as he shrugged his 
shoulders; "If you want to hear him talk, you'll have to 
crawl into his mouth as he talks so low.'’ On a.nother' occasion 
I had a copy of the Sii.EVT Worker with me and at the noon 
hour was deeply engrossed in an article when my shoulder was 
tapped. Looking up to see the timekeeper unfolding a copy 
of the Youths' Companion and exposing an article he had 
written. I told him I also had written some stories to the 
Silent Workfr. Not recognizing the word “Silent," he took 
up pencil, copied the name, folded the paper, putting it in his 
purse. 1 asked him why he did that. To this he replied he 
wanted to remember the name si) he could order the Silent 
Worker from his newsdealer. 

From Type Metal Magazine 

W ff-AT’S in a name?" asked Shakespeare. "A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” 

But Shakespeare never fried to sell a perfume 
under the name “Swan.son's Odor Remover.” 

A good name has a very definite value and this fact is 
v.ell known to every saleman and every advertiser. 

The object of the article, however, is not to discuss 
names of trade j'roducts, but the names of human beings. 

A good name, that i.s, a name that sounds well and that 
has good associations, is of absolute cash value to any 
individual. 

A name that i.s easy to p'onounce and to spell coirrcctly 
is better than a name hard tQ pronounce and difficult to 
spell. 

Any reader of this who has an uncommon surname 
which is difficult to transmit over the telephone will ap- 
preciate the point. 

A name rich in vow'els and short is better than a name 
containing many letters and consonant.s. Vowels arc the 
back-bone of our language. The original Anglo- .Saxon 
W'ord contain many vowels which give them strength. 
The biblical names are all rich in vowels. 

Then a name is valuable to its owmer if it has good 
association. It takes on a goodwill value, 

L nfortunately, there is little that any of us can do to 
overcome the disadvantage of a weak name, although this 
has been managed by some men who have dropped their 
first name and adopted their middle name, or have used 
their initials exclusively to avoid revealing a weak first 
name. 

If wc encounter a man of rare intellect, we should ask him what books he 
reads. — Emmon. 
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GRACE MAXINE LONG IN “FANCIES” 


_ aiiuc fvcvuc Kivctt • 

Adelaide Fdifgr who has been her instructor for the past two years. I n this pictiire the dainty Maxine was ifrace iwsoniheU m her soio 
dance “Fancies*^ and her beautiful costume of chiffon in several crtlovs was fanciful enough to ht the Utie. 
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^ Introducing \ 

THE ST. PAUL LOCAL COMMITTEE | 





JOHN J. McNEILL 
Chairman 


MAX COHEN 

Treasurer 


Seerclary 


P. E. CALDWELL 


TONY GARBARINO 


GUS TORGERSON 


FRED BRANT 


VICTOR R. SPENCE 
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NAD FRATITIES 

By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 

“Gib Steps Out of the Picture” 

(NOTE — It is rumored that “FHckville Tammany” has slated Grand Secretary Gibson for the discard.) 


Gibson, the happy-hearted, steps out of the lead today; 

Gibson, the genii-g-ijted, has packed and is on his v;ay. 

On his ‘tvay ‘with a heart-ache, bending his back in shame. 

With none of the olden glory that hovered around his name — • 
The olden and golden glory that came with the Great Success 
lu spite of a world of “knockers." (Mef One of them, I confess.) 
But ever are men forgetful ; and therefore, you see, today 
Great “Gib” steps out of the picture forever and ever and aye. 

Ghosts of a grin are hiding the hurts in his high, huge-heart; 
Bent are the brave, broad shoulders that carried a giant's part 
As Gibson, the glad Go-getter, is waving a sad adieu 
To wraiths of his youthful Dream-ship — the Dteam that he 
made come true! 

His Dream-ship lies in the harbor — rich cargoes under the jib, 
Gold and gents in profusion — all due to the captain, "Gib.” 


ELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of Nature." 
Self-interest; self-advancement; envy, ambition, 
strife — which of us has not lifted up our eves 
unto the hills with fervent belief we could do 
better than the Lords in the High Places. 

Wherefore is it to be wondered that in this year of grace. 
1924, sundry and several good 
frats and true should aspire to 
climb into places of power at 
St. Paul? 

And what place more power- 
ful than the throne of that 
Miracle Man of Mutedom, that 
Maganvox of Motions, that 
Sultan of Signology, that Wiz- 
ard of Words? Who? Why, 

Gib the Go-getter, Gib the Old 
Reliable, Gibson the GRAND 
OLD FRAT! 

I prophesy Gib will have one 
whale of a fight on his hands 
at the grand convention in St. 

Paul, July 7 to 12. ARE YOU 
GOING? IF NOT. WHY 
NOT? 

Have you ever met Gibson? 

Tall, well-proportioned, pleas- 
ant and friendly, Gib looks and 
acts like Tom Meighan of the 
movies; upright — honest — clean. 

One of tho«e alwavs-young 
dynamos, although a little over 
fifty. Paraphrasing the poet 
it may be said: “Grand officers 
come, grand officers go — but 
Gib goes on foirever.” 

A little inside history — pro- 
bably published here for the 
first time — may be timelv, to 
make the present situation clear. 

The F, S. D. (its first corporate 
title) was founded by a school- 
boy in the Michigan school, 


Let others pirate the prizes — lieutenants of lesser rank. 

While Gibson, the grim and grizzled, must finally “walk the 
plank." 

Gibson, the happy-hearted, steps out of the lead today; 

Gibson, the genii-gifted, has packed and is on h'u way. 

Did he think of the last accounting when his hazardous trip 
began? 

Did he pocket the bullion — steering where the ravenous rapids 
ran? 

Did he feather his nest for the future? Did he scheme for an 
age of ease 

As he bailed out his leaking dory — asailing uncharted seas? 
No: poorer than when he started (who can save on Chicago 
pay?) 

“Gib” steps out of the picture forever and ever and aye. 

1901 or so. He came to Chicago on graduation, and started 
as printer at $9 per week, paying from his own pocket all 
expenses of his beloved hobby, the frat. He was a whale of 
a hustler, possessing a world of personality, but his “frat” was 
looked down on as a school-boy's pipe-dream. When the grand 
convention was about to assemble the society had but three 

divisions, 73 members, and 
$207 . 94 in assets. So he looked 
around for a sterling standard- 
bearer for a president, and be- 
stowed that office on a recent 
rec'uit, Francis P. Gibson. 

Before the Detroit conven- 
tion. two vears later. President 
Gibson discovered that the good 
ship F. S. D. was steering 
straight for the rocks. This 
mutiny he carried before the 
grand convention. 

And ever since then Gibson 
has been the target for ruthless 
guerilla warfare. Just one 
instance I will now relate for 
the first time. In the spring of 
1922 this former leader asked 
me to his home, and snent hours 
detailing his wrongs — casting 
aspersions on Gibson in part- 
icular. He said (I am pre- 
pared to swear to this on the 
witness stand i that his nurpose 
and hope in thus broadcasting 
his resentment was to “secure a 
fair trial, or public hearing, 
and readmission to frat ranks 
so that earlv historv could be 
cccnnlete and himself credited 
as the original founder.” 

Trying to right the wrongs 
of a wicked world — like most 
damphule Irishmen — I went 
straight to Gib and told him 
to his face what a dirty deal he 




A. L. PACH PHOTO. 

FRANCIS P. GIBSON— “THE GRAND OLD FRAT" 

Grand Fresident. ’(D-’05, 

Chairman Trusters, '05“’09. 

Grand Secretary, ’09-'24. 

Editor of the Frat since ‘03. 
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was in. To mj' utter amazement, Gibson promptly offered to 
meet him in trail, or- debate, with the understanding he would 
not oppose his reinstatement should the latter win. (Remember 
Gibson had nothing to gain, and evert'thing to lose by such 
a proceeding. So I arranged for as fair and square a trial 
as was humanly possible — only to have the other back-out en- 
tirely. 

And then he denied over his sig^nature he wanted to 
join the frats. But it is known for a fact he submitted his 
formal application for membership to Division Xo. 1 a few 
months later. And, although I refrained from then making 
public his peculiar sense of humor, the division failed to 
accept his application. 

Yea, verily, petty persecution by picayune politicians is one 
of the drawbacks of greatness. 

This business of “gunning for Gib” is nothing new — every 
ccflvention sees more or less maneuvering for position in the 
political battle. For every one of us, on joining, sniffs the 
.lelegateship bait; and every delegate nurses secret ambitions 
for Grand Ofticeship. Yet for two decades his enemies have 
been trying to “get something on Gib,” and thus far all 
they can argue or allege is: “Gib is slowing-up;" “(iib is 
not the man he used to be “Gib don’t turn out the work 
he once did.” 

I spoke to him about it recently: “They say you arc old- 
fashioned; why don’t you use ready-made, or ‘form-letter 
systems’ in your correspondence?’’ 

With a characteristic (Jibsonesque grin, the Grand Old 
Frat led the way to a large card-index cabinet on the 
desk of the office typist, containing over a hundred numbered 
cards with paragraphs for answering most every conceivable 
inquiry. “W’e use these,” he stated, “But every day sees nev 
and unforseen matters coming in which demand careful 
answers. Yet there is some frat work which 1 really 
can’t give to clerks. And you know the deaf are not like 
the hearing. 1 have to make my letters longer and plainer 
than the secretary of a hearing lodge would, or they wouldn’t 
help my brothers much. Whatever I do, I try to do right.” 

'I’hink of it! A microscopal scrutiny of an official career 
stretching over 21 years this month, and ail they can “get” 
on Gib is to allege he is slowing-up. (Just because the 
membership has doubled since 1917, meaning double the 
problems to tackle and double the intrafraternal quarrels to 


settle, smooth out, and soothe.) If Gibson had ever made a 
single real faux pas in those 21 years, “Tammany” would 
have dug it up by this time. 

But human nature is human nature. Gratitude and common- 
sense have taken second place to personal ambition ever 
since the world began. The baby F. S. D., which was prac- 
tically forced into Gib’s arms when papa Founder abandoned 
and disowned her — a squealing, squalling weakling — has now 
grown into beautiful womanhood, with a dowry of over half- 
a-million dollars. And of course there are countless handsome 
young suitors who wouldst fain “obey that impulse,” and 
would tell step-father Gib: “You are too old to care for her 
now, and anyway you don’t know how — you never did — so you 
go live in the Home for Aged Deaf, and let me marry her and 
manage her half million. Ta-Ta.” 

Lives of great geeks oft’ remind us 
If zie toil for felloie brutes 
Later years are apt to find us 
In the Home for Aged Deaf-Mutes. 

Ziao Fong Hsia — a Christian of the third generation and 
the first deaf-mute to be educated in America at the expense of 
the Imperial Chinese Government— called at frat headquarters 
just before sailing for China last fall, and proposed to conduct 
the establishment of a frat division in China. Grand Sec- 
retary Gibson explained our frat laws do not admit members 
of the black or yellow races. 

“When we passed that at Philadelphia we could not forsee 
that fine fellows like j'ou would some day apply for member- 
ship,” said Gib with glib diplomacy. 

“You might start a benevolent society in China,” he continued. 
■'Help in sickness, and trouble, and legal difficulties. Help 
members get work. In any general movement for deaf wel- 
fare we frats and .\ads are always ready to join; but it is not 
practical to have any International, social or finanical ties.” 

This is a sample of the many unforseen and unprecedented 
puzzles which suddenly confront our great leader every day — 
problems which call for instant, unerring judgment; and treat- 
ment with that pleasant tact which makes one feel “that fellow 
and his societs' are good friends of mine, and 1 like ’em,” even 
while turned down. With so many chances of “pulling a bone- 
head play at first base” — with so many slickers scheming to get 



GWENDOLY.N C.^SWELL who, at dantcuse, took an important part in the recent vaudeville «ta*ed for the entertainment and benefit of. the Silent Athletic 

Club of Chicago, referred to in the June iasue. 
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a whack at that half-million — the wonder is Gib can still field 
.999, and at the worst only miss an occasional pop-fly when 
nobody is on base. 

Besides Gibson, every sense of loyalty and business acumen 
demands the retention of Grand President Harry C. Anderson 
in the office he has ably filled since 1912. Assets then were 
$21,735.54; now well over half-a-million. Should Anderson at 
the last minute decline to run, it is generally understood that the 
presidential candidate will be A. L. Roberts. While I was ori- 
ginally a Roberts man, the N. A. D. has enjoyed the quietest 
year of its career since Roberts became president; accordingly 
should Roberts run for that office I would back Gibson for presi- 
dent with Kemp the compromise candidate in case of a dead- 
lock. Disregarding the growing sentiment that the president 
should work in headquarters. Alexander Pach, of New York, 
“photographer of presidents” and friend of the late Teddy 
Roosevelt, will be a strong candidate should Anderson’s suc- 
cessor be a non-Chicagoan. 

A few years ago, when an unfounded rumor started that 
good old “Prexy” Anderson was going to retire, I besought 
the then Nad president, the Rev. Dr. James H. Cloud, for 
permission to place his name before Deafdom as Anderson s 
successor. With an admirable burst of frankness this versatile 
veteran pointed out that — while he was keenly appreciative 
of the honor — the fact two Episcopal ministers were already 
grand officers deterred many deaf men of other religious faiths 
from joining our cause; that the addition of a third Episco- 
nalian preacher would be even more detrimental to our growth. 
That is unfortunate, as Cloud is a Go-getter whc invariably 
“does it Now, and does it Right." 

However, Dr. Cloud's argument is worth noting. Accordingly 
I am Iwosting — ti. replace the Rev. George Frederick Flick 
and Harrison Leiter as Grand Trustees — two of the most 
tireless and super-zealous frat workers in Chicago (the rules 
specify all three trustees must reside in headquarters city.) 

mo i • '• > - 



M. H. HENRY C B. KEMP 



These two Trojans are Charles Kemp— for four years a clerk at 
frat headquarters and Morton Henry — for four years president 
of Chicago Division No. 1. Either will do admirably for chair- 
man of the board, but familiarity with headquarters routine 
gives a shade to Kemp. This makes a majority on the board 
new men. The third member, Washington Barrow, for 13 years 
grand treasurer, andi the first Chicagoan to join the F. S. D. 
(certificate No. 8), has for some 25 years balanced books in a 
hearing fire insurance firm here. But to pay such men $6.25 
salary every three months — or less than seven cents per day 
omigawd ! 

This a half-million-dollar corporation, please remember. 


There is no great achievement that is not the result of patient working and 
vaiting . — Timothy Titcomb. 


Our patience will achieve more than our force. — Burkf . 


Seventeenth x^nnual Statement 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAE 

Balance Sheet, January 1, 1924 
(Securities are listed at the Market Values Determined by the 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners.) 


ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans $ 435,272.53 

United States Liberty Bonds 43,516.00 

Canadian Government and Provincial Bonds .... 16,090.00 

First Mortgage Bonds on Real Estate 22,500.00 

Cash 7,304.12 

Interest Accrued 7,272.69 


$ 531,955.34 


LIABILITIES 

Death Benefit Reserve $ 330,839.16 

Unpaid Death Claims 3,250.00 

Sick and Accident Benefit Reserve 29,971.17 

Unpaid Sick and Accident Claims 600.00 

Advance Assessments and Taxes 863.59 


Total Liabilities of Benefit Funds $ 365,523.92 

SURPLUS, Death benefit Funds 144,400.59 

SURPLUS, Sick and .Accident Fund 6,636.77 

Salaries .Accrued and Other Liabilities of 

Expense Funds 201.62 

Reserve for Convention Expenses 8,770.38 

Reserve for Management and Maintenance 

Expenses 6,422.06 


$ 531,955.34 


Total Benefits Paid Since Date of Organization ... $ 238,576.46 

Members 5,296 

Insurance in Force 3^ 355,719.00 

Transacts Business in Thirty-eight States and the Dominion of 

Canada 


The Frats Growth 

The parent society, the old Fraternal Society for the Deaf, was 
organized in the fall of 1901, first payments of dues being 
made in September of that year. 


conventions 

YFAR 

MEMBFRS 

DIVISION'S 

ASSETS IN 

H.^ND 

Chicago .... 

1933 

73 

3 

$ 270 

94 

Detroit 

.1905 

209 

8 

533 

48 

Cincinnati . . 

.1907 

514 

17 

3,133 

.79 

Louisville ■ ■ 

.1909 

716 

24 

6,119 

.61 

Columbus 

.1912 

1109 

35 

21,735 

54 

Omaha 

. 1915 

2026 

50 

78,119 

.41 

Philadelphia 

.1918 

3488 

6) 

169.168 

.01 

Atlanta .... 

.1921 

4925 

83 

322,144 

05 

See Gibson 

s article for present 

figures. 


Z 

.A limited number 

Wanted 

of ambitious young men 

of good character. 


who have some kiuiwledge of wood-working, are offered an 
excellent opportunity to complete their training by taking an 
advanced course in cabinet and furniture making and the 
operation of wood-working machinery, in return for services 
to the school. Write for particulars to J. L. Johnson, New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. Trenton, N. J. 
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Talking About Insurance 


By JAMES F. BRADY 



jE IS an unusual person indeed who does not know 
what life insurance means and what its purpose 
is, yet the business side of it is not fully understood 
and the legal phraseology of policies confuses the 
holders. It is a mystery to them why one pays 
so much a month for a given amount insurance and another 
pays more or less, simply letting it go as on account of age. 
Age does govern the cost and how it works will be explained 
further on. 

There are two main types of life insurance — fraternals and 
“old line” companies. The former collect assessments (dues) 
to pay claims upon deaths 
of members as they occur, 
and the latter collect pre 
miums large enough to build 
up a reserve fund in advance 
from which, with current 
premiums collected, the pol- 
icies are later paid. 

Originally the fraternals 
assessed only enough to pav 
the claims as they occured. 

For instance, if three died 
and each was insured for 
$1000 and there were 3000 
members, the assessment was 
$1.00 each. On the surface 
it looked fair enough, but 
there was one weak spot and 
that was the members wer^* 
constantly growing older 
and the assessments mounted 
higher and higher. 

Between the then fraier- 
nals and the "old line com- 
panies there was a difference 
and it was in favor of the 
latter because they had sound 
economic laws and math- 
ematical facts to back them. 

The assessments of the fraternals were not permanent and 
stable and if new- blood could not be added constantly, and the 
death rate increased, which followed as a matter of course with 
corresponding losses, it would be a surprise if the fraternals 
could stand for long. 

The fraternals saw their weakness and made changes, by 
re-organizing upon a safer basis by charging larger premiums 
which vary with the age r.f the applicant, thus providing a 
reserve fund out of which to pay claims; in other words, thev 
adopted the reserve plans of the “old line" companies. 

Any Fraternal association nowadays is as safe as any “old 
line” company and in most of the former the dues are lower 
for a given amount of insurance than the premiums in the 
latter entitles one to. Like insurance companies most of the 
fraternals, if not all, are legal reserve associations, that is. 
they base their premiums upon the facts of mortality tables and 
as before mentioned the premiums are purposely made high 
and they are termed “level” premiums. The excess after all 
claims are paid is turned into a reserve fund and they meet 
claims in after years when the expenses are higher than the 
receipts in the form of dues. 

After a study of many years governing the deaths of people 
at all ages the insurance companies adopted a table which 


computes the “expectancy” of life. It is known as the American 
Table of Mortality. 

ITie fraternals also adopted a table called the National 
Fraternal Congress Mortality Table. 

It tells how many years people at different ages will live 
after a certain age and it can be almost perfect in its figures 
when it computes the life expectancy of 100,000 people. 

It must be understood that the premiums are not based on 
the deaths as they occur but upon the expectancy of living 
after a certain age. 

The tables show, for instance, that out of 100,000 children 

aged ten years 749 will die 
and the rest will live for 
about 48 more years. As 
people grow older their span 
of life is shorter and those 
3S years old will have about 
31 years more to live, while 
those fifty years of age are 
expected to live 20 years 
longer. 

The premiums, oir dues, 
then are based upon the age 
of the insured at the time 
the insurance is applied for 
and they are the same for 
every one of the same age 
and the same sex. They 
are stable and they remain 
so during each year of the 
life of the insured. Of 
course it is understood that 
when one wants a change in 
the amount of insurance 
some time after taking out 
a policy, he will be rated at 
his present age and it will 
cost more. 

All insurance companies 
and fraternals that are hon- 
estly managed and working under the legal reserve are safe. 

The differences between a fraternal and an insurance com- 
pany, are; the latter are “mutualized”; the policy holders 
get dividends and paid-up policies. Loans on insurance are 
allowed and they are taken advantage of. Otherwise the 
policy holders have really no voice in the management. With 
fraternals paid-up certificates are allowed for certain classes. 
Borrowing is not allowed by law yet, though some are trying 
to secure that feature. The fraternals are insurance and dis- 
ability organizations operating on the lodge system and have 
a representative form of government— the same as all cities, 
states and the nation are governed. Every' member has a 
“voice” in their affairs. 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is a progressive 
organization. It follows both the American and National Frat- 
ernal Tables of Mortality and the annual reports show its 
strength financially. The reserve fund at present is more 
than sufficient to pay all legal claims, with a margin of over 
40 per cent. The Disability Fund is in fine condition. Most 
of the fraternals and insurance companies suffered during 
and after the Influenza epidemic of a few years ago. The 
N. F. S. D. was hurt but the fund was not all used up. After 
that the surplus began to grow fast and it is around $40,000. 


^itiHiiiMiiniiinuinniiiiiiiinmiiiiiNMKiMiiiiiiiHiniiinnHiMMiiiiinniiiiMHiiiiiiHHiiiuiiuMiiiHiiitMiMiiMiiiitniniiniitiiiii';, 

I Brady Says: | 

I '^IIE X. F. S. D. is the greatest adver- I 
I A tisement the deal can ever have. | 
I Mnney talks and everyone stops to listen | 
I when the dollar sign is followed by a I 
I numeral and a string of ciphers. I 

I 'I'he X. F. S. 1). is subject to the laws of | 
I all states where it does business and it f 
I must lie all right if the Dominion of | 
I Canada thought so well of it as to allow f 
I it to come over there, something that I 
I cannot be said of all fraternals. | 

I Still, with all safeguards, the X. kb S. 1). I 
I could not have stuck it out and ])ros- I 
I pered if the pioneers had not patiently | 
I withstood criticism, lambasting, mock- i 
I ing and powerful arguments from the I 
I jiens of the "know-it-alls.'’ | 
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to pay claims upon deaths of members as they occur, and the 
latter collect premiums large enough to build up a reserve 
fund in advance from which, with current premiums collected, 
the policies are later paid. 

Originally the fraternals assessed only enough to pay the 
claims as they occurred. For instance, if three died and each 
was insured for $1000 and there were 3000 members, the 
assessment was $1.00 each. On the surface it looked fair 
enough, but there was one weak spot and that was the members 
were constantly growing older and the assessments mounted 
higher and higher. 

Between the then fraternals and the “old line" companies 
there was a difference and it was in favor of the latter because 
they had sound economic laws and mathematical facts to back 
them. The assessments of the fraternals were not permanent 
and stable and if new blood could not be added constantly, and 
the death rate increased, which followed as a matter of course 
with corresponding losses, it would be a surprise if the frat- 
ernals could stand for long. 

The fraternals saw their weakness and made changes, by 
re-organizing upon a safer basis, by charging larger premiums 
which vary with the age of the applicant, thus providing r, 
reserve fund out of which to pay claims; in other words, they 
adopted the reserve plans of the “old line" companies. 

Any Fraternal association nowadays is as safe as any “oil 
line” company and in most of the former the dues are lower 
for a given amount of insurance than the premiums in the 
latter entitles one to. Like insurance companies, most of the 
fraternals, if not all, are legal reserve associations, that is. 
they base their premiums upon the facts of mortality tables and 
as before mentioned the premiums are purposely made high 
and they are termed “level” premiums. The excess after all 
claims are paid is turned into a reserve fund and they meet in 
the form of dues. 

After a study of many years governing the deaths of people 
at all ages the insurance companies adopted a table which 
computes the “expectancy” of life. It is known as the American 
Table of Mortality. 

The fraternals also adopted a table called the National 
Fraternal Congress Mortality Table. 

It must be understood that the premiums pre not based on 
the deaths as they occur but upon the expectancy of living 
after a certain age. 

It tells how many years people at different ages will live 
after a certain age and it can be almost perfect in its figures 
when it computes the life expectancy of 100,000 people. 

The tables show, for instance, that out of 100,000 children 
aged ten years, 749 will die and the rest will live for about 
48 more years. As people grow older their span of life is 
shorter and those 35 years old will have about 31 years more 
to live, while those fifty years of age are expected to live 20 
years longer. 

The premiums, or dues, then are based upon the age of the 
insured at the time the insurance is applied for and they are 
the same for every one of the same age and the same sex. 
ITiey are stable and they remain so during each year of the 
life of the insured. Of course it is understood that when one 
wants a change in the amount of insurance some time after 
taking out a policy, he will be rated at his present age and it 
will cost more. 

All insurance companies and fraternals that are honestly 
iiianaged and working under the legal reserve are safe. 

The differences between a fraternal and an insurance com- 
pany are: the latter are “mutualized”; the policy holders 
get dividends and paid-up policies. Loans on insurance are 
allowed and they are taken advantage of. Otherwise the 
policy holders have really no voice in the management. With 
fraternals paid-up certificates are allowed for certain classes. 
Borrowing is not allowed by law yet, though some are trying 
to secure that feature. The fraternals are insurance and dis- 


ability organizations operating on the lodge system and have 
a representative form of gtivernment — the same as all cities, 
states and the nation are governed. Every member has a 
“voice” in their affairs. 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is a progessive 
organization. It follow's both the American and National Frat- 
ernal Tables of Mortality and the annual reports show its 
strength financially. The reserve fund at present is more 
than sufficient to pay all legal claims, with a margin of over 
40 per cent. The Disability Fund is in fine condition. Most 
of the fraternals and insurance companies suffered during 
and after the Influenza epidemic of a few years ago. The 
N. F. S. D. was hurt but the fund was not all used up. After 
that the surplus began to grow fast and it is around $40,000. 

Then why do not the members get $7 or $10 a week benefits 
for the same monthly payment? some ask. It must not be for- 
gotten that there must be a big surplus and it must get bigger, 
because at present most of the members are between 18 and 55 
and there is not much sickness. When the members get older 
and there are more around the 50 and 60 mark the disability 
fund will be depleted fast. For ail practical purpose the dues 
are fair. It is to the future that we must look if we do not 
want to be assessed all the time to keep the fund up to the nec- 
essary level. Certainly there must be an increase in dues if 
larger benefits are desired. It is up to the members. 

When the Society' was younger and the reserve fund hovered 
around $10, COO i: was a favorite poser cf the skeptics to ask 
“if 20 members, each carrying a $1000 certificate, were killed 
at one time, how would the beneficiaries be paid the money?" 
It was too much for my then-young brains and it did give me 
the shivers to visualize that misfortune. Now we are not aske.i 
that question, thanks to the working of compound interest and 
the mortality tables, plus the huskiness of the members. 

The N. F. S. D. is the greaiest advertisement the deaf can 
ever have. Money talks and everyone stops to listen when the 
dollar sign is followed by a numeral and a string of ciphers. 

The N, F. S. D. is subject to the laws of all states where it 
does business and it must he all right if the Dominion of Cana- 
da thought so well of it as to allow it to come over there, some- 
thing that cannot be said of all fraternals. 

Still, with all safeguards, the N. F. S. D. could not have stuck 
it out and prospered if the pioneers had not patiently withstood 
criticism, lambasting, mocking and pow'erful arguments from 
the pens of the “know-it-alls.” Then we must not forget the 
hard-working officers, especially the grand old war-horse — 
Francis P. Gibson. He has endeared himself to all the members 
and he is the one to whom all kicks come. If anvthing goes 
wrong, he is the party that stands the gaff. He is an unique 
personage in our little world and it sometimes seems that fates 
so arranged the establishment of the Society that there vvas a 
man to take the handle of its management — and there was 
Francis P., and he is there yet and he will be at the job as long 
as he lives. 

The name of Harry Anderson, its great President, brings to 
mind the figure of a gentleman on whom the cares of the office 
have weighed heavily. He is the one who has seen to it that 
the funds of the Society have been well invested so that the net 
returns are better than 5 per cent a year. He is a real executive 
and he graces the office with dignity and poise. He can point 
with pride to the great strides the Society has taken. It will 
be a foolish move to allow him to relinquish the place and it is 
hoped that he will be unanimously' elected at St. Paul. 

The Treasurer, -Arthur L. Roberts, surprised the members 
by stepping into the “big" shoes left vacant by Mr. Rowse and 
making good. The job is no sinecure and it require brains and' 
patience to go over the monthly accounts of 90 odd divisions, 
not to mention the vexatious work of rating members who trans- 
fer from one class to aflother, and there is the real job at the 
end of the year fixing up the report for the Insurance Depart- 
(Conliniicil on pat/e 472) 
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Practical Fraternity 

By J. H. MUELLER 


HE WATCHWORD of our order is fraternit}'. 
Stress is continually placed upon that portion of 
our obligation, and yet — it is probably the most 
abused trait in our whole makeup. Not that we 
do not understand the word as it is spelled, but 
we are prone to interpret it the wrong way. Fraternity is a 
two-sided proposition at all times, (a) the practical side, and 
(b) the misdirected side. It is impossible to write on both 
sides at length in a limited space allowance, so I shall confine 
myself to the practical side, giving a couple of experiences that 
have come to my notice. 

No man who has been fully initiated into the mysteries of 
the order has the least excuse for being ignorant of the mean- 
ing of those cabalistic letters, W.A.E.F.P. But how many are 
really capable of administering the gospel contained therein? 
Or rather, how many really care to? That is the crux of 
practical fraternity, the proof of the pudding, as it were. 

What is practical fraternity, reduced to the simplest term of 
definition? Paying our dues and assessments, and dropping 
a quarter or a dollar into the hat when it is passed for some 
charitable or semi-charitable purpose? 1 would not call it that, 
for that is only part of the pudding. Really, I believe the best 
definition of practical fraternity is “Commonsense Fraternity." 

And then, there is the sad fact to state, that more often than 
not, too much emphasis is laid on the W.A.E. and not enougn 
on the F.P. Of course, it is right for us to say with just so 
much pride that we Abhor Evil, but why should we overlook 
the Friendly Pat? I have rights, both in meeting and without, 
which I demand be granted me without circumlocution. But so 
have you, and so has the other fellow, hence we abhor evil, in 
ourselves, and in others. You know well enough that were I to 
demand my just dues and refused you yours, you would raise 
a howl that would be clearly audible from Dan to Beersheba. 

However, I do not intend to spend all my time moralizing. It 
would not be appreciated. My motives might not be understood, 
home persons might even rise and say that I have an axe to 
grind. So I have — the axe of pratical fraternity, the axe that is 
whetted to render service to those who need it, and to cut down 
those who deserve it. 

I have often said that Fraternity as we preach it, to the 
extent of $5.00 a week sick benefits and up to $2,000 death 
benefits, is a pretty good proposition all around. But that is 
not the kind of fraternity of which I am trying to tell — it is the 
one which, in our hustle and bustle, we frequently overlook; the 
kind that springs from the heart, bursts forth in a sort of spon- 
taneous combustion, radiates love and friendship for all — that 
almost ethereal feeling for our fellows of which poets sing, the 
Fraternity of Abou Ben Adhem. We deaf have little time, and 
probably less inclination, to wander in the realm of poetical 
fancy, we have enough to do attending to the prose of every- 
day life, fighting our enemies of ignorance, intolerance, and 
misunderstanding. But when we are working along fraternal 
lines, why not mold them so that they will be worth while? 

Our ritual is a beautiful ceremonial. To study it is to un- 
derstand it, and to understand it, is to appreciate it. But no 
matter how beautiful a ritual may be in its lodge room perform- 
ance, its true beauty lies in its man-to-man, hand-to-hand, heart- 
to-heart qualities. Say what you will, the Decalog is worth 
keeping only as long as you do so because you believe in it, 
not because you fear the consequences of violation. By the 
same token, the fraternal obligation is worth subscribing to 


only when it is received in the spirit in which it is written. 
Reading the lines and accepting them as they read is hardly 
enough. The real beauty of the obligation is hidden between 
the lines, read there and be wise. 

It is the frat who does that who is the frat really worth while, 
he turns a cold blooded paragraph into pulseating, life-giving 
creed, by which he does unto others in the same mensure as he 
would be done unto, with the laudable desire to beat the other 
fellow to it. 

When 1 was a student at Gallaudet College, I witnessed one 
example of practical fraternity that will remain engraven in my 
mind until the end of my days. There was a young man who 
had a hard time of it, working all his spare hours to make 
money to send home to his mother. In the forenoon he had 
three recitations, in the afternoon he worked at his trade, and 
in the evening, he acted as tutor to some ambitious but mental- 
ly deficient youngsters. While this netted him a few dollars a 
month to send home, he was unable to meet his own personal 
expenses. And any one who has ever been at Gallaudet can 
understand how precious little time his schedule left him for 
his own studies. But it also happened that he was possessed of 
the characteristic trait of Balaam's steed, stubbornness, and he 
refused to go under. While he kept a fairly good mark in his 
recitations, he could not hide from his classmates that his ward- 
robe was going the wrong way. Frequently they would offer 
him gifts of clothing, but the contrary cuss would not listen. 
The social event at Gallaudet was the "Hop,” now called the 
senior “Prom,” the dance given by the undergrads to the grad- 
uating class. No student at Gallaudet ever fails to be among 
those present. In absence of cash, he paid his subscription 
“in kind” with labor preparing the floor, putting up decorations, 
and the like. The day before the Hop, it suddenly dawned 
upon him that he was in the position of little Cinderella — no 
clothes to wear. But he had that most priceless of human pos- 
sessions — a bunch of loyal friends. They stuck their heads to- 
gether, whispered a few words, and went their respective ways. 

That evening ’twas the night before the Hop, brothers, the 
lad of whom I am speaking sneaked up the rear steps to avoid 
the eager students who were comparing programs and indulging 
in anticipatory delights of the next evening. Entering his room, 
he found laid out on his bed a complete outfit, outer and under, 
suit, shirt, socks, shoes. With it was a note to the effect that a 
hop was in the same fix as Christmas, in that it came but once 
a year, so he was not to make any fuss about the rig! What 
could he do? How could he spurn the offering on the altar of 
friendship, or should I say, on the altar of fraternity? Put 
yourselves in his place, and imagine how he felt about it. 

Now let me relate the case of Jones and Smith. You all know 
Jones, the stolid, hardworking sort that we always have with us, 
whose sole idea of fraternity is serv-ice. And you all know 
Smith, too, that dapper dashing fellow, a hail fellow well met 
whose ideas of fraternity coBsist solely of slapping his conferes 
on the back, and soliciting their vote every time some plum was 
out for bestowal. As went the ordinary requisites of lodge work 
they were both the same sort of good loyal members, but in 
the higher level, there was this difference, Jones worked for the 
good of the order, per se ; Smith for the good that would ac- 
crue to him personally. Everytime Jones was mentioned for 
some reward. Smith would say, “Oh, yes, he is a good sort, but 
don’t you forget this — I am your best back patter.” And so it 

Continued on poge 46i 
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small remuneration, year after year, because he had the grand 
faith to make the grand fight. Since 1912, he has had the co- 
operation of Harry C. Anderson, Grand President, and Mr. 
Anderson fits in that chair as Mr. Gibson fits in that of the 
Grand Secretary, and being an executive of the Farmers Trust 

Anderson's knowledge of what 
of a Beneficial 
finance, in- 


I . p HOUGH this is the “Frat” number of our 

I tiisg^zine, the publisher instructs me to hew to 

“Id lines and leave to the “Specials” the 
tffll Ifylll stuff. One reason is in that for years 

pWKcaSiHSli and years this department has been mentioning 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf from time to time, 
and before and after the Atlanta 1921 Convention, this 
department had several full pages bearing on the subject of 
this, wonderfully successful organization. When the St. Paul vestments, etc. 
meeting opens on July 

7th next there will be ^'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinjjrinijiiiiiiriiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiMiiiiiniini 

representatives of 5600 | 

members in good stand- I O l-» C 

ing and this simple fact | A ^.Cil S. 

speaks louder than any I 

praise, fulsome or other- i X i'C A. lotlg C3.rCCr, HCXt tO tllC 

wise, of the organiza- | A of knowing many deaf 

lion’s success, and when | God's filieSt people haS COllie 

one considers the | of kiiowiiig many of their childf 

twenty years, in building I ^lly these children, through 

up nearly one hundred | loving Understanding of the del 

separate units with an | the parents share, use inspi 

aggregate of 5600 mem- | helpful effort to softeu and an 

bers, all p a y i n g f o r | jiarents’ lack 1 accjuire a 

amounts from $250 to = ^ ^ . 

$2000, with an aggregate I ^ swcctness and a sottiiess ot c> 

of over four million f through sigiis and the manual 

dollars in insurance to | that nouc Other Can acquii'c. ] 

cover death benefits and | even be described, at least m 

up to $30.00 a year per | tions bar me from describing 

one must wonder how | there just the saiiie. 

It was done,' and with | .y|] oyer this countrv I h 

a long roll of workers ^ these children of the deaf, an 

all contributing in one = . ... 

way or another to the | ^g them aucl enjoying their tl 

Gibraltar-like standing | and gOod will goeS a long wa^ 

of the Order as it exists | making the world a better am 

today, the task while a | 

nara one, was made | 

easier by the fact that tliiiiiiriMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiMiiMiiiMiiiiiiuiiHiiiiiniiiMiHimuiiiiiiHMniiHnMiiiiiriiiiinrni 

disinterestedness as to 

individual returns to the worker was the keynote in the three shining lights in X. F. S. D 
campaign waged by the men who should be credited with re-elected at St. Paul, 
the major part of the laurels. ^ 

All of the present directors joined the organization after the The photograph of Miss Helen Menken in this number is 
foundation had been securely laid, except Grand Secretary F. of unusual interest for unique reasons. .\s every one knows, 
P. Gibson, who is the sole survivor of the pioneers. One by the young lady is a daughter of deaf parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
one they either fell by the wayside, lost interest and dropped F. W. Menken. And, as many know, the young lady has 
out, except for the historic “First Five’’ and a few others, none, become a star in the theatrical firmament, of such magnitude 
however, on the Grand Division roster in recent years. The that it is literal truth to say she is the foremost, or ranks with 
Ups and downs of the old N. F. S. D. would have discouraged the foremost stars of today. For two years, 714 consecutive 
ntost men and did discourage nearly all the workers except performances, during which she never missed one, she has 
^r. Gibson, who worked without remuneration, or for pitifully played Diane in “Seventh Heaven” at the Booth Theatre, New 


Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., Mr, 
constitutes sound investments for the funds 
organization, stands the order in good stead, for i 

, are Mr. Anderson's stock in trade. In other 
words, be is a trained 
iiMi'iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiHiiiiniiiiiii . banker, and that sort of 

just the tj’pe of 
I man needed. When Mr. 

I .Anderson leaves the 

i President's chair in the 

sure I N. F. S. D., it will be 
because he is tired and 
wants to quit, and that 
goes for Grand Secretary 
Gibson, too. The third 
of the principal officers 
is .Arthur L. Roberts, 
Grand Treasurer, who 
was a Grand Vice- 
President before he was 
a Headquarters official 
and he has madie 
thoroughly good in a 
very short time. .As an 
editor. teacher and 
school principal, he in- 
variably made good, and 
as a worker in all causes 
tending to the betterment 
of the deaf, notably in 
the National .Association 
of the Deaf, ever has his 
shoulder to the wheel, 
and at .Atlanta _ last 
summer he reached the 
Presidency after years of 
hard service as Secretary 
and Treasurer. These 
will, without a doubt, all be 
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MISS HELEN MENKEN, THE STAR' Copyright, A. 1,. Pach 

Daughter of Deaf Parents 


York. No woman star ever approached this record. For a to capacity all through, more than a million people saw her 
long time the crowds who wanted to see Miss Menken in this as “Diane.” Before that was her great triumph in “Three 
play were so great that instead of the customary two matinees Wise Fools,” which, after its New York run i played all the 
a week Miss Menken had to appear at five and even six. The large cities to the Pacific Coast. 

Booth is quite a large theatre and as Miss Menken played During the run of “Seventh Heaven” there have been golden 
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econiums heaped on Miss Menken. The ablest writers on 
things theatrical of the New York dailies have repeatedly refer- 
red to her as the American Duse, and the successor to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and greater praise, nor more deserved, cannot come 
to any girl. I hesitated a long time before using the final word 
in the foregoing sentence. The choice was, of course, as between 
“woman” and “girl,” and for divers reasons I decided on the 
latter, and I will tell you why. 1 have known her parents for 
many years, and before Miss Helen was b'-tn, hut from the 
time she was five years old, until the day the photographs were 
made, she had been climbing the ladder of fame, round after 
round, and was too busy, and too wrapped in her career to meet 
the people of the world her parents know best. Even the mat- 
ter of making her photographs was a long time deferred, be- 
cause the demands on her time did not allow her to reach my 
studio. The little Helen Menken of five was a winsome little 
Miss, and my previous experience with stars of the mimic 
world, both in portraying them and press-agenting them, 
which occupied my time for three years of my life, led me 
to expect the usual affectation, and self-importance that star- 
dom and fame bring in their train, and here I was the most 
happily disappointed man ever, for Miss Menken the star, 
Miss Menken that has responded to the rapt plaudits of several 
million pair of hands, is just the little Helen Menken grown 
older, grown bigger, grown famous, but gracious, sweet, whole- 
some and as unaffected as if she was teaching school utterly 
unknown. 

In all my vears in my work with a camera, I have never 
had such an easy time nor so helpful a sitter when the sitter 
was one in the public eye, excepting only the great and good 
Theodore Roosevelt. As subjects for the camera both were alike 
in that they were so wholly unaffected that they just radiated 
enthusiasm and inspired the best I had to give. 

The result in Miss Menken’s case one can judge by the 
photograph. In her charming handling of the language of the 
deaf, Miss Menken told me to take all the time I needed, 
assured me I needn't hurry and she wouldn’t get tired no 
matter how long I kept her, so I used up nearly two hours, 
making sixteen poses which, when the proofs were shown her. 
Miss Menken pronounced the best she had ever had. 

In a long career, next to the pleasure of knowing many 
deaf people — God’s finest people — has come the joy of knowing 
many of their children. Usually these children, through years 
of lowing understanding of the deprivation the parents share, 
use inspired and helpful effort to soften and ameliorate their 
parents’ lack; acquire a deftness, a sweetness and a softness 
of expression through signs and the manual alphabet that 
none other can acquire. It cannot even be described, at 
least my limitations bar me from describing it, but it is 
there just the same. 

All over this country I have triet these children of the deaf, 
and knowing them and enjoying their friendship and good 
will goes a long way toward making the world a better 
and happier world for deaf people to live in. 

A number of these children of the deaf have attained high 
places in the world. Some are heads of schools for the 
deaf. Others are shining lights in other professions. The 
finest surgeon and biggest hearted man I ever knew had 
deaf parents, to whom he attributes all that he is today, and 
So it goes through an almost endless roll, but no deaf parents 
have more to be proud of than the parents of Miss Helen 
Menken, who almost alone and unaided has won such histri- 
onic honors that her name is one of the two or three that stand 
out above and beyond all other Queens of the American stage. 

Practical Fraternity 

{Continu/'d fro'm page 460) 

happened that while Jones did all the work. Smith gathered 
in the laurels. 


A plague upon such fraternity! To the victor belong the 
spoils, sing our politicians. They go ahead, grab all the 
plums off the tree, caring not a tinker’s malediction if the 
other fellow should starve for want of a little encouraging 
brotherly love. 

These two incidents actually happened. I relate them to 
illustrate my subject. Practical Fraternin'. In the case of the 
college student, his friends' saw to it that he should not lose 
that delectable morsel, which is the high point of college so- 
cial activities. Who was the real gainer, the man thus render- 
ed happy, or the ones who did the rendering It is too deep 
a subject to divide one way or the other, though mj- personal 
vote goes to the ones who made possible that one man’s hap- 
piness. 

In the case of Jones and Smith, who was the real loser? 
Jones lost what was his due, but do you think Smith could ever 
look back upon his triumph — such as it was — with any feeling 
of honest elation? How can any man sink so low that he will 
take honors at the cost of another’s heartache? The practical 
fraternity in the college incident should be obvious to all, may- 
be Smith will yet learn the real meaning of the word before 
he dies. 

You may consider this line of talk rather far-fetched. But 
I do not look upon it in that light. To me, from the point 
where I sit and am able to see things with dispassionate eyes, 
it is merely a plea for fair play, the chief ingredient of prac- 
tical fraternity. Our ideal should always be fraternitv trium- 
phant over all petn peronal obstacles, the lifting of noble 
principles higher and higher still. The ancient demand of an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, is obsolete, as obsolete 
as the dynasty of Harnesses and the div-ine right of kings. A 
little self sacrifice may be needed to drive the point home, but 
is it not worth the candle? 

Occasionally, we are called upon to administer the paddle to 
some recalcitrant brother. That is apt to hurt the one whcl 
does the paddling more than it does the one being paddled. 
But if the latter has the least sense of fairness in his make-up. 
he will see the error of his way and not hold it against the 
wielder. 

Not very long ago, I received a letter which was extremely 
refreshing in its frankness, although it reeked in its unfratcr- 
nality. “Let us sweep our headquarters, and put in new men.” 
This is in substance the closely written five-page letter. WTiy 
should we make any change? Are not the affairs of the order 
taken care of capably? Since when has the admonition of re- 
warding a good and faithful servant been changed to a dump- 
ing him in the scrap heap? Where is our much vaunted fra- 
ternity that we should let a man give us the best years of his 
life, and now that he is getting too old to form fresh connec- 
tions elsewhere, cut him out of his bread and butter? Frater- 
nity? Practical? I leave it to your fraternal consideration. 

The growth of the N. F. S. D. is not an accident. It is the 
result of unselfish devotion on the part of men who believe in 
the Golden Rule. We who are plain members are as much an 
integral part of the order as the highest official at Chicago. 
It is up to Us to preach fraternity, to practice it, and when the 
Supreme Ruler calls our names, we will have no regrets to 
take along as excess baggage. 

If Kipling had written the following verse the way I have 
it, his Recessional might be adopted for our lodge hymn: 

“T/ie tumult and the shouting dies: 

The delegates and alternates depart. 

Sti'l stands thine ancient sacrifice — 

.■/ kindly and fraternal heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be mith us yet — 

Lest ‘K.r forget, lest v-'e forget." 
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ANGELENOGRAMS 

By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 



|INNAEUS ROBERTS, a Christian gentleman, for 
many years a teacher of the deaf, passed away 


at Pasadena, California, on May 13, after being 
in ill health for several years. In one of my 
earlier letters I mentioned Prof. Roberts coming 
to a picnic of the deaf and there meeting men and women who 
had been his pupils at the Kansas, Iowa, and Western Penn- 
sylvania Schools, and I think it could only happen here that at 
his funeral there were present some who h«d been his pupils 
in each of these schools. Mrs. Mary Mayberry Cokefair, of 
Los Angeles, who was at the funeral, told me of being in his 
first class at the Kansas School, when as a handsome young 
man of only 20 years he took charge of the class, being at the 
time unfamiliar with the work and the sign language. So she 
saw the beginning and the end of his teaching career. Some 
hearing people who had been his friends or associates in West- 
ern Pennsylvania were present. Miss Jennie Shrom, who had 
been a fellow teacher of his at that school acted as interpreter 
for the deaf people present. Mr. 

Esdall, a long life friend of Prof. Ro- 
berts, took part in the services. He 
formerly lived at Pittsburg and he an<l 
Mr. Roberts were members of the same 
church there for many years. He told 
of visiting and praying with Mr. Ro- 
berts and of the latter’s abiding faith 
in God. He dwelt on his love for his 
work among the deaf and gave instances 
of how this had extended beyond the 
schoolroom. Mr. Roberts had once said 
to him that he felt . his life had been 
a success, because his pupils, when 
grown to be men and women, were all 
his friends. 

Mr. Esdall told of the many inspir- 
ing poems, and passages of poetry and 
Scripture long ago memorized by Mr. 

Roberts, and meditation on these was 
a great comfort to him in his latter 
days when his sight was so much im- 
paired that he could not read. He said 
there was in this a good suggestion for 
those who are young and have unim- 
paired faculties, to learn noble poems 
and selections, which may be of much 
comfort to them in latter days. 

We called on Mr. Roberts a few 
months ago, and he was still able to re- 
ceive and talk with visitors in a cheer- 
ful manner. He told me of the trouble 
with his eyes and how his faithful wife 
was doing all his reading for him. 

When I told him 1 wanted to write a 
Silent Worker, he was pleased and interested as was his wife, 
and they were helpful in showing me a scrapbook and clippings. 

At the time of their departure from Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in August, 1921, a newspaper there printed a sketch 
which gave a quite complete account of his career and also of 
his brilliant wife’s activities in that community. A part of this 
is here quoted: 

“Linnaeus Roberts was born near Mt. Gilead, and not far 
from Marion, Ohio, in that characteristic maple sugar grove 
country of central Ohio. He was the son of Dr. R. L. Roberts, 
a prominent physician of Quaker and Abolitionist principles. 
Linneaus Roberts attended a Farmer's Institute at La Fayette, 



LIX.NAKLS ROBERTS 
F):rd at Pasadena. May 13. A teacher of the' 
deaf for 47 years, first at the Kansas School, then 
at the Iowa School and then for a long term at the 
Western Pennsylania School. 


iketch of him for the 


Indiana, and did college work; then the family moved to Iowa 
where they had a number of large farms. It was while here, 
that Dr. Roberts, was selected by President Grant to try the 
experiment of inaugurating the Quaker policy of governing the 
Indians by civil instead of military methods. This took Dr. 
Roberts and two of the children to Kansas. Later Linneaus 
Roberts followed, and in Kansas he took up the work of in- 
structor in the Institute for the Deaf. Then came about three 
years of work with the Indians of Indian Territory, after 
which he returned to Iowa and was in the School for the Deaf 
there. From this post he came to Wilkensburg, and became 
instructor in the School for the Deaf, situated in Edgewood, 
where he has carried on the unusually taxing work for thirty- 
three years. 

In his life and work at the school, it would seem only a nat- 
ural development that Mr. Roberts should be found helping 
the handicapped people of this world; for he came of Aboli- 
tion stock and his father’s house was a station on the under- 
ground road in Ohio, where fugi- 
tive slaves had been harbored and 
helped in their desperate rushes for 
Canada and freedom. The Aboli- 
tionists were very generally' men of 
tender hearts, and of sympathy for those 
in misfortune, so it is not strange that 
Linneaus Roberts having been brought 
up as he was, should find a congenial 
life work in helping to give mental 
freedom, light and hearing, to the pupils 
in the School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Roberts and his wife have always 
been active members of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and identified with 
its activities. He also was active for the 
Y. M. C. A. They sent their daughter 
to Blairsville College and then to 
Northampton, Mass., to be trained in the 
Clark School, after which she taught 
in Philadelphia. She is now Mrs. W. 
B. Sheets and lives at Sacramento, Calif. 

Asked if it was not very difficult to 
teach arithmetic to a deaf person, Mr. 
Roberts said it was easier than to teach 
language, as arithmetic is an exact 
science, and it is a self evident fact 
that two fingers of one hand and two 
fingers of the other hand when held 
together before the student makes four 
fingers, while the subtilities of a lan- 
guage are much harder to convey. 

It may not be known to people in 
general that at the First Baptist Church, 
which has a class devoted to the teaching of the deaf, there 
is placed in the aisle every Sunday, at one of the services, a 
screen behind which Mr. Roberts is stationed^ and there inter- 
prets the hymns, services and the sermon to this class. Surely 
this is a work of extreme value, and unique service. 

With all the taxing work of the past forty-seven years back 
of him, and many activities there is not room to relate yet Mr. 
Roberts, who has spent much of his health and strength in these 
services to his brother men, is able to say heartily and sincere- 
ly: “I have always loved my work, and always will love it!” 
A verdict not always given on the work of the average busi- 
ness men. Now that Mr. Roberts’ health is showing the strain 
of his years of endeavor, his townspeople who are most gen- 
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erally his friends, will wish him all good things and the return 
of health, and both he and Mrs. Roberts carry with them the 
best wishes of the community, which will miss them, and which, 
by their life here, they have enriched.” 

The account also gives a sketch of Mrs. Roberts, a brilliant, 
cultured woman, and say: “She had wide activities in the 
community and extending out from it and that her departure 
would be a distinct loss to her friends among the club women.” 
She was an Iowa woman of Virginian ancestry, (of the same 
stock which gave General Green, of Revolutionary fame to the 
country) and was educated at Penn. College, Oscaloosa, Iowa. 
After graduating she was married to Mr. Roberts and they 
went to the Kansas School. 

Linneaus Roberts had much literary ability and contributed 
articles to The Educator and the Volta Reviev:. Aside from 
such articles he wrote stories and on other subjects for The 
Presbyterian Banner, and for the Home Monthly of Pittsburg, 
.which was later merged with Good Housekeeping and for 
Everynchere, an American magazine of world-wide interest, 
edited by Will Carletom, New York City. 

❖ ❖ 

The great convention of the N. F. S. D. will soon be in 
session in St. Paul and a glorious time has been arranged for 
them socially by the Local Committee. 

I have been reading more or less of the pages of The Frat, 
and was pleased to see the honoring of “The First Five 
Frats,” by a banquet by Detroit Division last winter. It is 
pleasing to know they were honored and given bouquets while 
yet alive, and that the}' all lived to see the Society grow to its 
large membership of over “a thousand times five.” “The For- 
um” department has had a discussion regarding the admission 
of women to the society. From these letters I conclude the 
only arguments for the admission of women are that the Society 
would benefit financially and that some husbands will be helped 
to pay their wives' funeral expenses. I have not the statistics 
at hand, but I read a statement of an insurance company which 
proved that women are longer lived than men. A solgan of 
the Frats' is: “Our widows shall get their money.” Someone 
is trying to popularize another “Our widowers shall get their 
money.” I am opposed to the admission of women because it 
would impose more financial burdens on the average deaf 
family. The average deaf mother is more interested in the 
welfare and education of her children than in the remote 
contingency of her own funeral expenses. From an intimate 
acquaintance with deaf mothers of hearing children I know 
how predominant in their minds is the thought of the welfare 
of their children — that they should have every possible advan- 
tage, and from the large number of useful citizens who claim 
deaf parents, we know they are not mistaken in such aims. 

Most of the writers in “The Forum" discussion (including 
several women) opposed the admission of women, I recollect 
only one woman who favored it, and the only reason she 
advanced was the insurance feature for women. One writer 
is very solicitous that the “young, unmarried working girls” 
should be taught thrift and economy by being given insurance 
and in his arguments says it would make her more attractive 
to a worthy young man. Before that he said: “V'ery few of 
the married women would or should join.” But after the 
young, unmarried working girl has been made more attractive 
to the worthy yonng man, and he marries her and she is a 
married woman like the rest, what is to be her status if the 
married women should not join? Desiring to consider this 
question in an open and broadminded manner, I made a pretty 
thorough canvass of the opinions of the wives of Los Angeles 
Frats and they all opposed the admission <'f women to the 
N. F. S. D. 

❖ 

LITTLE GRAMS 

Plans are well under way for the coming convention of the 
California Association of the Deaf, July 3. 4- and 5. Mrs. 
Alice T. Terry, the President, has appointed the Local Com- 


mittee with Leslie Ross, as Chairman, and they bad a dinner 
on May 9 to raise funds for the convention. It was held in 
the large hall of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, and was a 
great success. A Times reporter, Alma Whitaker, was present 
and after the dinner she gave an interesting talk, interpreted 
by Miss Mildred Angle. Much of it was about the movie 
people she has interviewed and about her visits to the studios. 
She wrote an in.e.-esting article for the Sunday Times, which 
was free from the errors usually found in such articles. 

The feature of the evening came when Albert Ballin, of New 
York City, gave a wonderful rendition of “TTie Marseillaise", 
and was rewarded with salvos of applause. Miss Whitaker, in 
her article, said : “1 vow I could hear the marching feet, the 
beating of the drums, the war cries of the French, and see the 
flag waving in the breeze.” 

The illustrated Daily Nevts of Los Angeles, founded here 
last fall by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., for sometime past has 
been inv-iting the public to visit the plant. Two parties are con- 
ducted through it each night. One night a party of ISO mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Silent Club visited the plant and had 
an interesting time. Several interpreters, daughters of deaf 
parents, were with them. Then a picture was taken of the 
party which was published in the paper the next day. Later 
each of the party received one of the photographs as a souvenir 
of the visit. 

The lowa-Nebraska Association of the Deaf of Southern Cali- 
fornia held a picnic at Sycamore Grove, Los Angeles, on May 
25. About forty were present and enjoyed visiting, a picnic 
dinner and a short program. J. Orrie Harris, the first of the 
lowans to take Horace Greeley's advice “Go West, young man. 
go West,” told the history of the association. Mrs. Wittmer 
talked on “Nebraska" and Mr. Barrett on “Iowa.” The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President. 1. J. Wittmer, Vice- 
President, Fred Curtis; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Raymond 
Stillman. 

The Athletic Club of the Deaf is in its new quarters near 
Pico and Hill Streets. This is a fine location and they have 
had an opening ball and other social events. The annual pic- 
nic of the club will be on June 1 at Griffith Park, near Los 
Angeles. 

We regret to chronicle the death of Mrs. Cora. E. McMechan, 
on May 12. at Maywood a suburb of Los Angeles. She was the 
wife of James H. McMechen and they were former residents 
of Boston, Mass. They were married about 28 years ago, and 
have a grown son and dau^ter living in Boston. Dropsy was 
the immediate cause of her death after being in failing health 
for a long time. Mrs, McMechen was born at New Orleans, 
but she and her husband were both educated at The School for 
the Deaf at Hartford, Conn. 

After going to New Orleans to attend her father's funeral 
she and her husband came to California about fifteen years ago. 
James H. McMechen had the good fortune to know seven differ- 
ent trades and has alvvays had employment. He has worked 
in Los Angeles, Huntington, and Vernon. At the latter place 
he has worked the last four years in the Vernon Parafine South 
ern Board Mill. He recently built a cozy bungalow at May- 
wood. and he has the sympathy of his many friends in his 
bereavement. He has a sister living in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Coming East 

Mrs. Gu’e Leo Deliglio leaves Port'.cnd the 22nd of May 
for a trip to Chicago, Indianapolis, M^ashington, D. C,, 
Trenton, New Jersey, New York, and St. Paul, Minn. , AI- 
rhough it -s ■< rj-al r-aration trio she is raking t'er btlovcU 
typewriter and plentiful supply of paper along with her witi\ 
the intention of writing an article for the Silent Worker. 
She hopes during her trip to meet many well known deaf 
persons and also visit several of the state schools for the deaf" 
in hopes of finding, material for future articles for the deaf, 
papers and magazines . — The Oregon OiMlook. 
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Volume Thirtv^ Six 

This is the last number of Volume 36. It is almost 
unbelievable that thirt\-six years ago The Silent 
Worker began as a small four-page monthly. From 
the small beginning the magazine has grown steadily 
until to-day from forty-eight to fiftj'-six pages are printed 
monthly. In the first year of its life the circulation 
was so small the four pages could be run off on the 
Gordon platen press inside of a day. Now it takes fully 
three weeks of steady printing to complete a single num- 
ber. The office space has likewnse doubled and quad- 
rupled. The equipment has increased in value from a 
couple of hundred to over fifty thousand dollars, and the 
end is not yet. In another year the Worker may be issued 
from its new quarters in the new school at Trenton 
Junction. Instead of working in a dark, stuffy, crowded 
and poorly ventilated room, as at present, the floor space 
will be considerably increased and so planned as to give 
each department the maximum amount of daylight as 
well as electric light. A new and larger press w'ill be one 
of the improvements to the equipment to meet the demand 
of a steadily growing circulation of the Silent Worker. 

An attractive cover printed in two and three colors 
has been one of the features of the magazine during the 
past year. In this we have had the co-operation of the art 
instructor. This alone has been of great help to the 
pupils in advanced press-work, because of the close 
register work required. 

We realize that the success of any magazine is depen- 
dent not only on its attractive printing but also on the 
quality and amount of reading matter. In this respect we 
have been signally successful. We wish to thank our many 
contributors for their assistance and express the wnsh to 


have them with us again during the coming year. Our old 
subscribers are kindly asked to renew their subscriptions. 
Without money to run the magazine it cannot exist, no 
more than we can exist without air, or water, or food; 
and surely you will not want to deprive us of this exi- 
gency. 

Remember that No. 1 of Volume 37 starts wfith the 
October issue. If your subscription expires with this 
number do not fail to send in your renewal before Sep- 
tember 1st, as on that date our subscription department 
gets busy and removes from the mailing list the names all 
delinquent subscribers. 

Truth is the highest thing that man may keep. — Chaucer. 

The National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf 

We offer no apologj' for the amount of space we are 
giving the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf in 
this issue. We feel that the organization deserves it; and 
we also believe that our readers will be interested in 
fraternal matters whether they are members or not. 

I'he stage is set for their great convention in St. Paul 
next July. Because of the location, the large membership 
of the Society and the several thousand dollars to be spent 
for the entertainment of the delegates and visitors, the 
meeting promises to be the greatest in its history and 
probably the largest gathering of deaf people in the 
world. 

A society like the N. F. S. D. with assets over half a 
million dollars requires type of men of the highest ability 
and irreproachable character to handle its funds and to 
guide its destinies. President Anderson, Grand-Secretary 
Gibson and Treasurer Roberts represent this type and 
they should all be retained in office. As they grow old 
younger men should be associated with them in office 
to get the training necessary to handle the business in case 
any of them should either die or resign. 

Every deaf man should become a member of the Society. 
To display its emblem in the lapel of your coat 
denotes that you have provided for the protection of 
your loved ones ; that when you die you will not burden 
those who survive you with the expense of your burial. 

The Silent Worker believes in boosting the N. F. S. 
D. the same as it does the N. A. D., and this w’^e are doing 
with the anticipation that both Nads and Frats wnll 
reciprocate by becoming annual subscribers to this maga- 
zine. 

“Gib” says: Are you a Frat? If not, wffiy not? 
And we ask: Are you a subscriber to this magazine? 
If not, why not ? 

All the leading Frats are either Silent Worker 
correspondents or representatives, w'ho w’ill receive and 
forward subscriptions. See “Gib;” see Pach ; see Ander- 
son ; see Mueller, and hosts of others. 

No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage-ground of 
truth.— on. 
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A Question for Our Medical 
Friends 

1 he following clipping is taken from a recent issue 
■of the New York Herald-Tribune, and we submit it to 
our medical friends for further comment. Can men like 
Dr. M. A. Goldstein, of St. Louis, or Colonel Richard- 
son, of Washington, tell us how much, if any, of this is 
worth scientific consideration? 

DR. MUNCIE TO SHOW HIS FINGER CURE FOR 
HEREDITARY DEAFNESS 

I 

Hereditary deafness can be prevented and in many cases 
cured. Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, osteopathic ear specialist, of 
195 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, said yesterday before departing for 
Kirksville, Mo., vrhere he is to dentonstrate his method before 
the convention of the American Osteopathic Society of Ophtha- 
mology and Otolaryngolog>'. His operation is done with the 
finger and is called “reconstruction of the Eustachian tube.” 

Otosclerosis is the technical name for a type of deafness that 
is truly hereditary, appearing in families for several genrations, 
the cause and cure of which have baffled the medical profession. 
Dr. Muncie asserts the disease itself is not hereditary, but those 
who suffer from it have had a susceptibility which asserts 
itself only after some definite derangement takes place in the 
hearing apparatus lowering its vitality and powers of resistance. 

A deformity of the ecustachian tube, which leads from the 
back of the nose to the middle ear, is present in these cases, 
according to Dr. Muncie, and so influences the third circulation 
as to create changes of a retrograde character in the part of 
the ear known as the bony capsule of the labyrinth. 

The remedy lies in complete correction of the deformity by 
means of a finger surgical operation. Dr. Muncie asserts, no 
instruments being used. The patient is put under a light anaes- 
thetit^nitrous oxide-oxygen — and while asleep the surgeon with 
fiwift motion of the fingers works to correct the deformity. 

On waking the patient has his hearing tested and compared 
with tests made before the operation. A substantial improvement 
in hearing is noted. Dr. Muncie says, and still greater gains 
are accomplished through after treatments. Dr. Muncie has also 
developed tests showing accurately before operating just what 
can be accomplished. 

Ar clinical demonstrations in Paris, London and Glasgow, a 
few months ago. Dr. Muncie is reported to have restored hearing 
in 141 cases. His clinic to be conducted during the next two 
weeks in Missouri will represent the first public demonstra- 
tion of his method in this country. 

Conventions 

The ne.\t convention of the Colorado State Association 
will meet in Denver, August 7, 8, and 9, — Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday. As Denver Division is now bidding 
for the 1927 N. F. S. D. convention the State Association 
will give ever>' possible aid to Denver No. 64, and make 
Rome howl. 

A number of other conventions will be held during 
the summer, the Gallaudet Alumni Reunion heading the 
list. And la.st but not least will be the second biennial 
convention of the New Jersey Briinch of the N. A. D. 
See program on this page. 

All these conventions will undoubtedly be well at- 
tended because, mainly, of the anticipation of meeting 
old acquaintances and of the making of new ones. 


SECOND BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

of the 

New Jersey State Branch, N. A. D, 

TO BE HELD AT THE PEOPLE’S PLACE 
380 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Saturday, .August 30th ' and Monday, September 1st, 1924. 
(Sunday Aug, 31st — Excursion up the Beautiful Hudson) 


PROGR.AM 
Saturday, August 30th. 

2.30 P.M. — Opening of the Convention 
Invocation by Rev. John H. Kent 
.Address of Welcome by Alayor Frank Hague 
Response and .Address by President Frederick .A. 
Moore 

Sign Rendition by three or five Y^oung Ladies 
-Address — Speaker to be announced later. 

-Address by Commissioner -A, Harry Moore 
Address by Dr. Chambers, President of the Jersey 
City League for Hard of Hearing 
-Address by Mrs. Clara Laterman, Executive 
Secretary, Jersey City League for Hard of Hearing 
-Appointment of Committees 

8:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. — Moving Pictures (Humorous) 
9:00 P.M. — Banquet in Palace. 

-Addresses by Prominent Deaf Speakers. 


Sunday, August 31st. 

-All Day Excursion Up the Beautiful Hudson 


Labor Day Monday, September 1st. 

9:00 -A. AI. to 12:30 P.AI. — Business Session 

2-00 P.M. — -Athletic Games 

8:00 P.M. to 12 Midnight — Dance in Palace 


HOW TO REACH THE PEOPLE’S PALACE-Take- 
Hudson and Afanhattan Tube train to Summit Ave. Sta- 
tion, Jersey City, then get on a Bergen .Ave. bus which 
runs direct to the Palace, or take Jackson Ave. trolley 
car at the loop of the Summit Ave. Tube Station and 
get off at Forrest St. Walk one block up to the corner 
of Bergen .Ave. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIOXS-Out of town visitors 
who intend to remain in Jersey City during the Conven- 
tion may secure excellent sleeping quarters at the new 
Hotel Plaza which is located one block from the Summit 
-Ave. Tube Station, on Sip .Ave., corner of Enos Place 
Rates are for Single, $3.00 and $3.50; double $5.00 per 
night. Each room is an “outside room” with bath. There 
are plenty of first class-eating places around the Summit 
Ave. Tube Station. 


® Tickets are $1.75 a cover and may be pro- 

cured from Mrs. George S. Porter, School for the Deaf, 

Trenton, N. J., or frorn Chas. T. Hummer, 92 Tonnele 
.Ave., Jersey City, X. Y 

Positively no reservations will be made after Tuesday, 
.August 18th. When sending for tickets thru the mail,, 
be certain to send money order. 


EXCURSION’ — The time, pier and other particulars-, 
will be posted in Convention. Persons intending to go on.' 
the Excursion must purchase their tickets in person at- 
the Pier in Xew A’ork Sunday morning. 
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By J. IV. Howson 


HEN I began writing for the Silent Worker, 1 
determined to chronicle the achievements of some 
of the deaf. I was under the impression that 
with a few articles I would exhaust the field in 
this respect and that then there would be no deaf 
with worthwhile accomplishments left to write about. But the 
more I delved into the matter the wider the field became. It 
seems that there are few of us who have not done or are 
doing things worthy of commendation and emulation and there- 
fore deserving of public notice. Usually it is not the best in us 
that gets public notice and more often do the shiftless and 
criminally inclined appear in the press. One can scarcely take 
up any - paper published in the interests of the deaf without 
noting that here and there this or that deaf swindler, alphabet 
card vender, etc., is now plying his wares. This makes 
interesting reading no doubt. It may be what the average 
reader demands. Just now the Pacific coast seems to be the 
hegira for a number of deaf of ill-repute, but their number is 
small compared to the scores of law abiding respectable deaf 
who have made and are making the coast states their home. 


One of the surest indications of stability, self-respect and 
community faith which the deaf can show is that of owning 




San Francisco home of Charles J. Sullivan. Note the g'arage b'-neath 
the houac. This is a common arrangement in San Francisco, where 
scarcity of land will not permit of separate driveways. 


their own homes. With this issue we present the home? of a 
few more of the deaf, residing around San Francisco Bay. 
These homes are all on the western side of the bay, the side 
on which the city of San Francisco itself is situated. 

♦F ❖ ❖ 


The Argonaut recently came across this paragraph in one of 
our best read books “We ought to be ashamed to remain iu 



Down the peninsula and without the city limits of San Francisco* we 
find this bungalow home of D. S. Luddy. It is located in Burlingame, 
soon to be a part of San Francisco by annexation. The house W'as 


built nearly twenty years ago by deaf labrJr and has just been re- 
modeled. also by deaf labor. The shrubbery surrounding the house, 
removed during construction, will soon be replaced, for no Burlingame 
home is complete otherwise. 

igorance in a land where the blind, the deaf and dumb, and, 
even cripples and invalids manage to obtain a good education." 
The author of this book evidently is not familiar with the 
difficulties the deaf and dumb have to contend with in obtaining 
and education. The quotation would be much more exact if 
worded “where the blind, cripples and invalids, and even the 
deaf and dumb manage to get a good education.” I have seen 
a child paralyzed from birth, unable to utter a single word 
or to move any portion of his body, except the eyes, acquire a 
good education at home. All he seemed to need was some 
one to talk to him or turn the pages of the book which was 
placed before him. The physical impediment of deafness is 
very slight but as a barrier to be broken down in acquiring an 
education it seems to be, mental facilities being equal, to be 
without a peer. In the early years of childhood the shortest 
and surest road to the brain and reasoning faculties appears 
to be through the ear, but when the child is once well started 
on the road to knowledge this is not so evident, as shown by 
the rapid strides made by many of our deaf chilaren in school 
irid by the deaf in adult life. 

❖ *F ‘F 

A furniture factory designed to be financed and operated 
chiefly by the deaf is being, started in Los Angeles. It is a 
{Continued on next page, also on 4-^0 — top line misplaced from 
bottom of this page.) 
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Inquiries have been made by local deaf of millmen and others 
interested in the furniture business both in the east and west. 
According to them attempts to manufacture furniture on a large 
scale in the west suffer the disadvantage of higher prices for 
lumber and greater cost of labor. They prophesy that any new 
company started in the west will meet with the fiercest kind of 
competition from large establishments in the east. To the Ar- 
gonaut it would seem that a small business started with private 
capital and employing the deaf, as occasion allowed, would be 
the most reasonable way of going about the affair. However, 
large businesses are being started every day in the west and 
surviving eastern competition and it may be that our enterprise 
in the southern end of the state is going to be one of these. 


many deaf in various sections of the country lost their savings. 
However, the Los Angles company is as far as the deaf go, 
being managed by honest and levelheaded men. It is not 
improbable that success will follow in this case. There is a 
great supply of deaf labor available in southern California. 
It has often been a source of wonder to the Argonaut that deal 
men capable of handling deaf labor and- financing the resulting 
product have not arisen to the occasion. Everywhere in Cali- 


Mr. Nelson Wood, about whom I wrote in the previous issue 
of the Worker, has purchased a beach lot near Santa Barbara 
for investment purposes. He plans next spring to build a sum- 
mer cottage on the lot and expects to receive good rental from 
the same, as many campers are now making use of the locality. 
This makes another addition to his string of investments and 
will, like the rest, no doubt prove profitable. 


Considerable alarm was spread recently amongst the ranks of 
deaf motorists by a statement issued by Vv'ill H. Marsh and 
appearing in the press throughout the state. The particular 
reference which attracted the attention of the deaf, read: “Our 
officers have discovered several cases of men driving cars on the 
public highways who were entirely de.af. As a matter of 
fact, there are hundreds of such drivers and Mr. Marsh must 
know the same. A year ago he assured the writer that there 
would be no unitist discrimination against the deaf. Since the 
publication of this report Mr. Marsh has qualified his remarks 
with the following additional statement: “All we want to 
know is whether the applicant knows how to driv'e and is 
capable, physically, of handling a car. In this connection it 
has come to my attention that there are a number of persons 
who are partially disabled physically. Manv such persons 
have overcome their physical shortcomings by long practice 
in driving, and in such cases it is not my purpose to interfere. 
If a man with one leg, or no legs at all, can demonstrate his 


Residence of L. W. Lohnieyer. This is typical of the latest form of 
San Francisco architecture for moderate priced homes. Note the inevi- 
table garage Irene.ith the living quarters and the wall to wall arrange- 
ntenl of houses. 


fornia we see labor working in sectional groups. The candy 
store business is very largely in the hands of CJreeks and the 
men at the helm are prominent Greeks. Needless to say they 
are waxing rich. Similarly with other nationalities. Certain 
kinds of work are falling chiefly to the Japanese under Japa- 
nese employers. Some of the despised Chinese are riding 
around in the most expensive of automobiles and maintaining 
a high standard of living, the result of co-operative Chinese 
labor. The deaf can and should do the same. Perhaps our 
Los .Angeles friends are proceeding on this line. Here’s wish- 
ing them success and yet hoping that they carefully protect the 
investments of their stockholders. 


Since writing the above Mr. Waldo Rothert, a director ol 
the company and a deaf man of established reputation, has 
visited Oakland and San Francisco and delivered an address 
in behalf of the company. From his statements and the pro- 
spectus of the company, the latter is designed to manufacture 
schoolroom furniture, for which there will soon be a large 
demand in Los Angeles and other cities of the state. The 
capitalization is $300,000 divided into 3000 shares of par value 
of $100 each, of which the commissioner of corporations author- 
izes the sale of 2690 shares. Commission and expenses on the 
sale of stock are limited to 20 per cent. The principal place 
of business will be in the town of Pico, near Los Angeles. Here 
six arces of land have been acquired. According to the com- 
missioner of corporations the company is organized for the 
particular purpose of operating a furniture factory to employ 
deaf persons at standard wages. Unless cash to the amount of 
$40,000 less commissions shall have been raised by October 15. 
1924, sales may be deemed to be rescinded and any subscriber 
may upon demand have his money, less the commission, return- 
ed to him. As far as the writer knows at this time the deaf of 
Los .Angeles have subscribed fairly liberally to the stock. Sales 
have been slow elsewhere. The directorate of the company Is 
composed chiefly of deaf men. The two hearing men occupy- 
ing the positions of president and vice-president are experi- 
enced in the business. 


Home of Peter Musladin, San Francisco. This home i$ located in 
VNestwood Park and consensus of opinion gives it the best interior 
decoration of any home owned by the deaf within the state of Califor- 
nia. Homes in Westwood Park are detached, a not very common prac- 
tice in San Francisco, where land is scarce and high in value. 


ability to drive as good as a physically sound person I believe 
he should be given a license.” To which all the deaf wiH 
agree. 


More than two hundred students received their degrees at 
the recent commencement exercises of the University of Cali- 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

By MARGARET E. JACKSON 


HE ADVENT of the summer vacation excited joy 
and sadness among the students. To utilize most 
of their time before leaving the Green for the va- 
cation, the students plunged deeply into a whirl- 
pool of social activities. In consequence the cal- 
endars of May and June were filled with pleasant affairs and 
Igayety was undeniably at its height. One disadvantage that 
•constantly confro,nted the students, but in no way interferred 
with the gala time, was rain, rain, rain. rain. Otherwise the 
Greeners were quite optimistic over the weather when it came 
to athletic activites, althoiugh occasional storms forced the can- 
cellation of several baseball games and the co-ed tennis touma- 
rment. 

The World's committee of the Young Women's Christian 
Association, which was recently held in Washington where del- 
egates from forty different nations met, was of great interest 
to Gallaudet. Not to lose that rare opportunity, several Y 
cabinet officers of college attended a meeting of the World's 
Committee at Memorial Continental Hall. Miss Coleman, 
•dean of Fowler Hall, accompanied them to act as their inter- 
preter. The most impressive feature of the meeting was a 
ipicturesque but interesting background of the platform where 
the delegates, dressed in their native clothes, sat facing the 
audience. Those who went were privileged to hear speeches 
spoken by Lady Gladstone, President of the Y. W. C. A. of 
England, and granddaughter of one-time British Prime Min- 
ister Gladstone, and also by two others from Japan and Mex- 
ico, respectively. 

The delegates from Belgium, France, Holland, and Germany, 
the world's Y. W. C. A. Committee, who were guests for 
a day of Professor and Mrs. Day, paid a visit to Gallaudet 
Goll^e. They showed a keen interest in the educational wel- 
fare of the students here, and made pleasing remarks c« the 
beauty of the Green. 

Saturday evening. May third, the O. W. L. S. held a liter- 
arj' meeting in the Girls’ Reading Room. Miss Nelsoo libra- 
rian and instructor in Latin, was the principal speaker. She 
related her sensational experiences of the earthquake which 
occurred several years ago in San Francisco. A debate, “Re- 
■solved, that the United States should prohibit foreign fmmigra- 
tion,” was given. Lillian McFarland, ’27, and Alice McVan, P.C. 
■on the negative side upheld Estelle Caldwell, ’27, and Ruth Hol- 
land, P.C., on the affirmative side. A diverting play, called 
•'‘Tea Party," was enacted. Ethel Mason, ’27, declaimed “Come 
Home, Father.” Miss Ella Clarkson, ’24, acted as critic. 

Sunday afternoon. May fourth, Mrs. Bayly, honorary Presi- 
dent of the Y. W. C. A. of Washington, spoke before the stu- 
dent body in Chapel Hall. Through her talk she led us to her 
travels in Egypt, Italy, France and England. The clintax, 
which drew great attention from the students, was the vivid 
scene of the procession at the Court of St. James where the 
■speaker, among the thirteen American women, was presented 
to King George V and Queen Mary of England last year in 
June. 

Dr. Ely, instructor in chemistry, gave the last of the series 
of the faculty lectures in the chapel on Friday evening May 
ninth. His subject was “Insect Enemies and Friends,” which 
was exceedingly interesting, notwithstanding, the fact that it 
sent chills through one’s spine. 

May tenth, the staff of the Buff and Blue, the college maga- 
zine, had an annual outing at Great Falls, accompanied by 
Mr. Drake, wife of the professor of agriculture. It is report- 
• cd that those who went, enjoyed thb outing thoroughly. 


Saturday evening, May tenth, the Alumni of Gallaudet Col- 
lege presented “Cabbage and Kings,” a series of short plays in 
Chapel Hall. Tihs delightful entertainment attracted atten- 
tion of a large crowd. The proceeds were turned over to the 
entertainment fund to defray the expenses of the coming alum- 
ni reunion. Among those who participated in the entertain- 
ment were Miss Nelson, instructor in Latin and Library Sci- 
ence, Professor Hughes of Mathematics, Professor Drake of 
Agricidture, Miss Coleman, dean of Fowler Hall. 

Friday evening. May sixteenth, the Literary Society held its 
farewell meeting in the Chapel, ario Santin ’24. dcivered 
valedictory, “A Call.” r. Charles Falk. 24, responded “The 
Gloria Scott.” After the meeting, a social was given, and 
refreshments were served. 

Saturday afternoon, May seventeenth, a dual track meet of 
Gallaudet and George Washmgton University was staged on 
Hotchkiss Field. The following is clipped from the Wash 
ington Herald: 


GALLAUDET WINS TRACK AND FIELD MEET FROM 

G. W. U. 

Although George Washington’s track and field team fought its 
way to eight first places against Gallaudet yesterday, the Gal- 
laudec boys by consistent placing, walked off with the meet, 68-1- 
2 to 48-1-2. 

This gives Gallaudet the first leg of the three year trophy. 

The meet, staged on Kendall Green, was well and cleanly con- 
tested. 

Simmons starred for the Hatchetites by garnering, three first 
places, collecting the honors in the 880-yard run the 440-yard 
dash, and the one mile jaunt. Tolson, George Washington, took 
two first, winning the 110-yard sprint as well as the broad jump. 

Summary; 

100-yard dash — Won by Tolson, G. W., second, Peake, G. W., 
third, Stephens, Gal. 'Time, 0:10 2-5. 

880-yard run — Won by Simmons, G. W., second, Kaercher, 
Gal., third, Schenemen Gal. Time, 2:08 4-5. 

Javelin throw — Won by Rose. Gal.; second, Boatwright, 
Gal.; third, Fulk, G. W. Distance, 154 feet, 7 inches. 

220-yard dash— Won by Stephens, Gal. ; second, Williams, 
Gal.; third, Tolson, G. W. Time, 0:22 9-10. 

Shot-put — Won by Frey, G. W. ; second. Young, Gal.; third, 
Jones, Gal. Distance, 37 feet, VA inches. 

120-yard high hurdles— Won by Nichols, G. W. ; second, 
Boatwright, Gal.; third, Pucci, Gal. Time, 0:17 3-5 

440-yard dash— Won by Simmons, G. W. ; second, Tolson, 
G. W.; third, Stephens, Gal. Time, 0:52 3-5. 

High jump— Won by. Riddle, Gal.; second, Nichols, G| W. ; 
third, Boatwright, Gal. Distance, 5 feet. 10 inches. 

Discus throw-— Won by Fulk, Gal., second, Krauss ; third, 
Pucci, GaL Distance, 104 feet, 8 inches. 

220-yard low hurdles — Won by Williams, Gal.; second, 
Stephens; third, Pucci, Gal., and Peake, G. W., tied. Time’ 
0 :28. 

Pole vault— Won by Harmon. G. W. ; second. Bradley, Gal.; 
Tolson, G. W. Height 9 feet, 8 inches. 

One mile run \\on bv Simmons, G. W. ; second, Heinrich, 
Gal.; third, Pucci, Gal. Time, 4:57. 

Broad jump— Won by Tolson, G. W. ; second, Boatwright; 
third. Brown, G. W. Distance, 19 feet, 8 inches. 

At the track meet the co-eds sold home-made candy. The 
proceeds went toward the Edward Minor Gallaudet Fund. 

Saturday evening. May seventeenth, the Junior class gave 
a farewell party in honor of the Senior class. Members of 
the faculty and their wives and teachers of Kendall School 
were invited to the party. Games and dancing were given 
and dainty refreshments were served. The affair was en- 
joyable to every one at the party, 

Sunday evening, May eighteenth, Mrs. Herbert E. Day, 
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President of the city Y. W. C. A., spoke before the members 
at a meeting. She told very interesting incidents she had 
experienced while she attended a convention at New 

York and more recent experiences through her omtact with 
the foreign delegates to the world’s committee of the Y. W. 
C. A. at \A’ashingtori. 

Friday evening. May twenty-third, the Sophomore class ex- 
hibited their Public Speaking concert in Chapel Hall, The 
program was excellent. A large number of people attended 
the exhibition. After the exhibitiom an informal reception 
held in the Girls’ Reading Room was given in compliment to 
.Miss Feet, who coached the class in the exhibition. Besides the 
junior girls who acted as ushers at the exhibition, Prof, and 
Mrs. Hay, the Rev. Mr. Bryant and Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Draper, 
widow c<f the deceased Professor Draper, and Mrs. Slade, 
formerly grand secretary of the city Y. W. C. A., attended the 
reception. Ice cream with crushed strawberries and nabisco 
were served. 

Saturday evening, the twenty-fourth, the Jollity Club gave a 
house fete in honor of Professor Allison of Mathematics and 
Engineering and Mrs. Allison at Chapel Hall. The form of 
a lawn fete was to have been taken on the campus, lighted by 
prettv Japanese lanterns, but the fete was forced by the rainy 
weather to l>e an indtor one. The institution palms helped 
to transform Chapel Hall into an effective indoor garden. The 
affair turned out a great success, and unusually a large crowd 
was present at the affair. Dainty refreshments were served. 

Sunday evening, the tw'cnty-fifth, the Young Women's Chris- 
tain Association held a candle service meeting in the Girls' 
Reading Room for the installment of newly-elected officers of 
the cabinet of the Gallaudet branch. The service was simple, 
but impressive, and both the old and new cabinet officers were 
dressed in all white, each one carrying a candle. Miss .Ander- 
son, grand secretary of the Y, delivered a short speech to 
the members. 

Recently, the Senior girls had several members of the faculty 
and their wives as their guests at an informal dinner which 
was held in the co-eds dining room. 

Sometime ago, under the chapernnage of Miss Nelson, the 
girls of the Preparatory Class made an annual pilgrimage to 
Mt. Vernon, the shrine of patriotism. 

In the midst of the social activities, the examination week of 
June 2-6 ensued, and ended as suddenly as it came. No doubt 
the students sighed a sigh of relief at the departure of Mr. 
Examiner. 

Under the auspices of the Young Men's Christian .Associa- 
tion a farwell party was given in Chapel Hall on Friday 
evening, June sixth. 

The O. W. L. S. held its last meeting for the year in the 
co-eds’ Reading Room. Saturday evening, the seventh. Miss 
Ella Clarkson of the Senior Class, was the valedictorian, and 
Miss Mary Dobson of the Junior Class, responded. The meet- 
ing over, refreshments, were served. 

ITie Presentation Week commenced with the Baccalaureate 
Sermon on Sunday, June 8. Dr. Sheera James Montgomery, 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, spoke. 

The following Monday the Class Day exercises in the after- 
noon and the Senior Prom in the evening were held. 

On the Presentation Day, June tenth, the commencement ex- 
ercisies were held in Chapel Hall. Degress were conferred to 
the members of the graduating class. 

College closed for the summer vacation Wednesday, the 
tenth. 

Farewell greetings from the green until next fall! 


The true University of these days is a collection of books.— Car/.v/e. 

The foundation of every state is the education of its youth. — Dionyiius. 


JENNIE 'WRITES MAE OF HER INTENTION TO 
JOIN THE FRATS AT ST. PAUL 
Dearest Mae: 

Between housework and caring for the children, I am snatch- 
ing a few moments to tell you the glad news. Bob and 1 are 
going to St. Paul. He is a Frat, you know% and at the office 
things have been fixed to let him off for a fortnight, from July 
1 to July 15 instead of the latter part of that month. Bob’s- 
sister, you remember, has become a friend in need, as they 
say, and will look after Harry and Tessie while we are away. 

Bob’s reason for wanting to go to St. Paul was brought about 
from reading the "Frat.” He also gets the Journal, Silekt 
Worker, and latterly has received copies of the Jeivisli Deaf, 
It was from reading Jay Cook Howard's livid picture of the 
welcome awaiting the delegates and the deaf at large who go 
to St. Paul to attend the Frat Conclave, that “got his goat,’’ as 
the saying goes. 

From what he says, pretty near all the Big Guns will attend. 
As he sums it up, from. Jay Cook's advance notices, while it is 
going to be a man affair, I am happy to note, dearie, Mr. 
Howard has not said a word whether he was for or against the 
move to admit us women to Frat privileges. I think he is 
a dear. Mr. Howard, I mean, although frem his picture his pate 
reminds me of Tessie's geography globe that she received from 
her teacher last June. 

So, dearest Mary, my work for the next week has been in- 
creased three-fold. Getting the children off to school, thinking 
up what I shall wear and getting out Bob's "bestest” occupy a 
good deal of attention, you will agree. Along with that, while 
Bob’s salary' is enough to make comfortable, the cost of the 
journey is to be considered. Happily, last month we had our 
coal put in for the winter, and Bob and I have figured we will 
come out on the sunnyside a month or two after our return. 

We leave here to join the New A*ork party, who we learn are 
to leave July +. 1 will have a few days then to do some shop- 

ping at the big stores. Sister Gladys has invited us to stop 
at her house. She has a cosy apartment in the Seventies, only 
a block from the Subway. How I hate to ride in the under- 
ground tunnel ! But Bob says there’s no way out of it — for 
when you are in New York you have to do as the New A’orkera 
do — ride in the subway grin and bear it. 

Now, dearie, I do hope President Anderson, Mr. Gibson, Mr, 
Pach, Mr. Sullivan, and all the other big men in Frat circles, 
will use the best part of all the gray matter they possess, and 
make it possible for us females to affiliate with a frateral 
society. 

From what I have read in their official organ, I am happy 
to know we have a few champions among the men. If our 
hubbies can attend a Frat meeting, why should we of the female 
gender be barred? If I meet Mr. Hanson, I will express my 
thanks. He has stood up for the ladies nobly and. Bob, who 
has met him several times, says he is the kind who goes in to 
win his point, no matter how strong the opposition. 

Have you noted, dearest Mae, when anything is going on, 
the Frats, and all men organizations, for that matter, come t» 
us for help, then why should they not reciprocate, by giving us 
a chance to show we can be relied upon in fair a well as 
foul weather, and conduct our affairs as an auxiliarv of their 
much boasted fraternal society, by admitting us to membership? 

I have oodles of other news to tell you, but must leave it 
until my return from St. Paul. Meantime, on our return, I 
will have bushels to tell you about the people we meet, and if 
you and I, and others of our sex are to become Auxiliarized 
Praters, I am sure you will agree with me, Dearie, that means 
a step forward for the progress of our dear deaf friends, who 
like us, happen to be women. A’ours devotedly, 

JENNIE. 

P. S. — Since our last meeting, dearie, would you believe me, 
I have had my hair bobbed, a French boy bob. My own Bob- 
says if I donned his knickers, I could pose in the Movies as.- 
the genuine thing. 
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Buttons 

We have just received a fresh stock of N. A. D. buttons 
■which will be sent to members desiring same upon receipt of 
75 cents each. 

Send all orders to F. A. Moore, Sec’y-Treas., School for the 
Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


Another Batch of Our Immortals 

Here is another batch of our Immortals — and it is not the 
last one either. Many more will appear. Will your name be 
found on any of them? Become a life-member now so as to get 
in on the ground-floor. You will be surprised at the change 
of your feelings. It is wonderful 

•CTF. NO. SAME ST.\TE 

211 Henry B. Swan New York 

212 Paul E. Glassock Missouri 

213 W. W. Beadell New Jersey 

214 W. Scott B. Miller Penna. 

215 Edwin W. Lilley New York 

216 Mrs. Stella Molohon Illinois 

217 Mrs.. C. C. Colby Michigan 

218 Claude V. Ozier Michigan 

219 Miss Viva Snrith Indiana 

220 Geo. J. Tureczek Missouri 

221 D. W. George Illinois 

222 Mrs. D. W. George Illinois 

223 Fred W. Stocksick Missouri 

224 Oscar B. Bloch New York 

225 Sarah Pusrin Kaminsky New York 

226 Mildred Schram New York 

227 Lena G. Stoloff New York 

228 Beatrice Osserman New York 

229 Mrs. .Anna Sweyd New York 

230 Mrs. Rhoda Swartz New York 

W.ATCH FOR NEXT BATCH. WILL YOjIJR NAME BE 

INCLUDED? 


j We Salute I 

I By the time this writing goes to press | 
I many of our Fraternal brothers, most | 
I of whom are loyal Nads, will be flocking; | 
I St. Paul-wards. We wish every one | 
I BON VOYAGE and the best time ever, f 
I The convention will without doubt be | 
I the greatest the deaf have ever held. | 
I Many difficult problems will be tackled | 
I by the delegates, but we need have no | 
I fear of the Fraternal Ship running upon | 
I the shoals with such experienced pilots I 
I as Anderson, Gibson and Roberts, ever I 
I ready at the steering wheel; and with I 
I such a body of experienced delegates, I 
I the pick of the country, manning the | 
I Ship. I 

I The National Association of the Deaf | 
I wishes the National Fraternal Society I 
I of the Deaf every bit of success. | 




The Argonaut 

(Continued from page 4-67) 

co-operative Hcheme much like the late lamented affairs in which 
fornia. To accommodate the crowd of 30,000 which attended 
it was necessary to make use of the new football stadium. In 
his remarks to the graduates, President Campbell said, “You 
have been served. Tomorrow you serve.” How much more 
does this remark apply to the graduates of our schools for the 
deaf. Surely they have served in many ways with boards and 
lodging provided in addition to instruction. All of this has 
been free. The college graduate finds it difficult to get started 
on his life work. How much more so is this in the case of the 


deaf. The service rendered the deaf may in large schools be 
lacking certain home influences. On the other hand there may 
be too much service rendered. In the school shops every little 
detail must be explained time and time again to many pupils. 
In the schoolroom, instead of seeking help from the teacher 
as a last resort, many children develop a habit of appealing 
for aid constantly, farcing the burden for the completion of 
their work mostly upon the teacher. This fosters a habit of 
dependence and misconception of relations as they exist in the 
world aV large. They expect continued service upon leaving 
school and only by bitter experience do they learn that by worth 
while service on their part do they reap any of the benefits to 
be obtained as adults. 


'tiilliliiii 
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MRS. Gl'IE LEO DRLIGTJO. OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 
GETTING READY TO INVADE THE EFFETE EAST. 


Rhapsody 


By H.'vfford D. Hetzler 

I’d love you, my darling, I’d love you, 

I'd worship the ground that you tread. 
I'd pray to the ozone above you. 

Around you, below you ‘till dead. 


I'd love your brown eyes, and your tresses, 
Which halo your Madonna face. 

The charm that your person possesses 
I’d love for itself, and it’s grace. 


There’s charm in a woods and a river; 

There’s charm in a field and a sea ; 
There’s charm that’s so potent 1 quiver- 
It’s the charm I discover in thee. 


I'd live with you, darling, forever. 

Through sorrow, blight, worry and frost. 
The world and it's pleasures would sever, 
And count it all gain that I lost. 


Would only gaze at you and wonder 

How chanced if my strength was so weak. 
I'd love you, my darling, like thunder 

If you’d control your face when you speak. 


Butting In 

By Guie Leo Deliglio 

I’ve tried my best to write in prose 
The story of my trip. 

And even packed my typewriter 
Into my heavy grip. 

And now that I’m at Trenton School, 
And all prepared to write, 

I find that all my best ideas 
Have flown far from my sight. 


I've tried to write most seriously. 

Be dignified, be gay. 

Oh, gosh. I’ve tried to write and write 
In every single way. 


I KNOW there should be four more lines to the above to 
complete the verse. However, after gazing dreamily 
through the window upon the printing plant of the school 
where the Silent W^orker is made, I find even a ryhme hard. 
Giving it up as hopeless 1 will wait until October to write about 
myself and turn my attention to the folks at the New Jersey 
School who are too modest to write about themselves. 

We all know Porter is the associate editor of the Silent 
Worker. I always imagined he was a terror, but find him 
very kind in spite of the fact that I once wrote an article 
entitled; “Why I Hate the Silent Worker.” 

Kelly Stevens, that young man who draws and paints all 
the covers of the Silent Worker has raised a mustache for the 
Gallaudet College reunion. Is it because he is afraid the girls 
will propose before the end of the year? [He got the cold feet 
and had it removed — En.] 

Thomas Blake, supervisor of boys here at school, is known 
as the “week-end bridegroom,” the reason being that his wife 
resides in Newark and he continues to stay at school until the 
close of the term, 

Hans P. Hansen and Parker Jerrell remain the Mutt and 
Jeff chums so often heard about. Jerrell is something of an 
inventor, having found a way for two girls and one man to 
dance together. “Bigamy Dance” would be a good trademark 
name for it. 


Mr. Thompson, editor of The Silent Worker Supplement, 
is prouder of his school magazine than of the larger Silent- 
Worker. Not wishing to fight with either editor, I tell each, 
that his is the best. 

Superintendent Pope spends most of his time at the new 
school where the younger pupils are already housed. It 
seems to be “off with the old love and on with the new.” 

I butted into the school a few days before the annual 
N. .A. U. Strawberry Festival. One reason for remaining was. 
the lure of strawberries, ice cream and cake. 

Luckily, this month is the N. F. S. D. Number. That means 
nil the best articles will be devoted to Frat doings and the 
forthcoming N. F. S. D. Convention. This will give me an 
excuse to omit THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP, the tale of my 
trip across the United States and whatever nonsense 1 might 
otherwise write. If you want to meet me, hear all about it, just 
you journey forth to St. Paul July 7th to 13th, look around for 
the fattest young lady in the bunch of on-lookers, and you’ll 
be able to hear the tale without paying good money to read 
it later in the The Silent Worker. Goin’ to be in St. Paul? 


You are, so’m 1. Hope to see you soon ! 


Wanted 


A live-wire deaf-mute in the West wants a job in some. 
School for the deaf. Prefer Boys’ Supervisor, or anything else^ 
Will go anywhere. Address: Otto Johne, Colton, Wash.— . 
Advertisement. 




^^RS. J. H. McMECHEN 
Formerly of Boston, Mass., died on May 12, 


JAMES H McMECHEN 
One c.h* Heston’s Prominent l)«if Men. 


Talking About Insurance 

(Continued from page 457) 

merit. He <toes it well and the Society can congratulate itself 
that here is the right man for the right job. Bobs, as he is 
familiarly called, is a young man and it is hoped that he will 
for many years grace the office. 

Now that the N. F. S. D. is understood to be as safe and 
strong as the best fraternal in the country and has an unbeat- 


able trio of executive officers and gives large returns for the 
money invested, why do not all eligible deaf men join? 

1 have not touched upon the fraternal side because it is well 
known and it is unnecessary to explain w'hy there is strength in 
union and co-operation. Nor have 1 tried to show why insur- 
ance is necessary. Death which comes after us all is the best 
argument, and sickness and weakness in old age, not to mention 
accidents happening all the time are “sermons” in themselves. 

Why tarry, you non-member? 





GIRL SCOUTS OF THE ALABAM.\ SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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(Courtesy of llie New Era) 


jURING the School’s many more years of usefulness 
that are yet to comcj the pupils will from time to 
time stage shows as a part of their educational 
training which will be applauded, remembered 
and talked about for some time, but it is di»ubtfui 
if any of them will ever be able to equal the brilliant display 
of costumes, the clever acting and move the audience so pro- 
foundly as did the pupils who took part in the Pantomime on 
April 11 and 12. If words are adequate to express properly the 
thoughts and feelings of those who attended the performances 
it is that most of them came with the impression that they were 
going to see a children’s play, only to feel themselv'es marvelling 
at all that they saw^ and to finally carry away with them me 
mories that will always He pleasing. 


The scene of a Queen’s court with all its pomp and splendor 
was presented in the first Act when the Major Domo, a pic 
turesque figure in his colored robe and white wig, came in and 


the dance. The ladies gave a beautiful dance with their fans. 
Indicating their feelings, while the Queen and the courtiers 
looked on in admiration. While they were resting, Snow White, 
a beautiful girl who many thought was the rightful heir to the 
throne and w’hom the Queen greatly disliked, came in before 
the Queen who looked on her coldly. Then Snow White turned 
to the ladies who were her companions and perceiving that they 
were wearing pretty dresses while she was dressed like a pea- 
sant, she told them that she wished she had a pretty dress 
to wear like the rest of them. The Queen stood up and bade 
Snow White to leave the room which she hesitated to do, 
but after the command was repeated, she fled from the court. 
Shortly after, seeing, that the Queen preferred to be left alone, 
the courtiers one by one escorted the ladies to the throne and 
bowed low and gracefully to pay the ancient but touching 
act of homage to the sovereign and then departed. .Next fol- 
lowed the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting who also bowed low, and 
then the Queen left with the Prince’s father while the Prince 


THE C.'VST OK THE P.WTO.MIME 'SNOW WTIH'E .^ND THE .SE\ E,\ HW .\RFS. ' HARTFORD SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


announced with dull and heavy thuds from his staff that the 
Queen and her attendants were about to pass by. All at once 
the ladies of the court with their pretty fans to hide themselves 
from love smitten youths, and the courtiers who were a picture 
of the me<liaeval days l>owed low while the Queen and her 
ladies in- waiting moved serenely by to the throne where she 
ascended and surveyed the court in majestic splendor. After 
her came the Prince’s father to pay his respects to the Queen, 
but hardly had he done so when she lifted him up tenderly, 
and then he joined the group of courtiers. Next came the Prince, 
a handsome youth who first went to the throne, bowed low 
and then turned to the court. Then the Queen descended from 
her throne, took the Prince by the hand and led him to the 
ladies to introduce him to them, but he turned away from them 
and joined the group of courtiers like his father had done. 
The Queen now ascended her throne, and gave the sign for 


lingered to look for Snow White, and was finally led out gently 
but forcefully by his father. Soon Snow White came in, ant' 
her companions put two of their number on guard while the 
rest of them went out and returned with a pair of white slip- 
pers, white stockings, white dress and a wreath of flowers. 
They gathered around her near the throne to clothe her all in 
while. Soon the Major Domo came in uninvited and unheralded, 
and the two companions on guard taken by surprise, stopped 
him, turned him around and rushed him out of the room. Then 
her companions led Snow White to the throne which she 
mounted and one of them danced a dance of happiness. After 
a while all w^ent out, and Snow White, the last to leave soon 
came face to face with the Prince who had come in. fie was. 
struck with her beauty. He tried to make love to her, but she 
eluded him and slipped out of the room. The Queen came ia 
with a mirror asking if she was beautiful. The mirror replied,. 
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Left to right— MAJOR UOMO, Harry Kelly; SNOW W’HITE, Mary La- 

Rochelle; THE W ICKED QUEEN. Laura Kosinski ; THE PRINCE. Edward 


Kosinski. 

■*‘Ves, you are beautiful, but Snow White is the most beautiful 
of all.” The Queen was seized with a sudden rage of jealousy, 
and summoned a hunter before her and commanded him to go 
and kill Snow White with his dagger. The hunter went out 
reluctantly to do as he was bidden. N^Tien he met her, like the 
Prince, he was struck with her beauty. When he raised the 


came in with lanterns and picks and shovels over their 
shoulders. Their leader told them to put them in the 
corners and then commanded them to fall in line, got a pail 
of water, a sponge and a towel. He gave the sign for 
them to turn around and present one side of their faces 
to him. He went along the line mopping them with the 
sponge and next he wiped their faces with a towel. That 
process was repeated with the other side of their faces 
and then he told them that they could sit down to their 
supper. Hardly had they taken their seats when they no- 
ticed that some one had touched their food and they said 
in tones of dismay, “Who has eaten from my bowl?" “Who 
has touched my spoon?" “Who has touched my cup?” Then 
their leader commanded them to make a search thru the cot- 
tage for the one who had entered their dwelling and had 
eaten their supper. And with lanterns they started the 
search. Pretty soon one of them came to the ccsich and 
found Snow White there slepping peacefully. He called the other 
dwarfs and soon they were around the couch and tugged at her 
dress. She awoke and when she saw the seven little men with 
their flowing white beards looking down on her she was a little 
startled, but when she saw that they appeared to be friendly 
she smiled so sweetly at them that they succumbed to her 
charms and shook hands with her. Then the dwarfs went in 
different directions and rescued from the hiding places their 




'dagger and was forcing himself to do the vile deed as per 
the wicked Queen’s wishes. Snow White caught his hand 
and implored him to spare her. He was deeply touched by 
her appeal and then raised her up. He wrapped his cloak 
around her and advised her to flee into the woods. Then he 
went awav weeping for he knew what would happen to him 
when the Queen found what he had done By and by the 
Queen consulted her mirrer and was horrified to be toid that 
Snow White was still the fairest of all. She knew that the 
hunter had not carried out her command, so she ordered 
him to be taken away in chains. After awhile a witch 
with a basket on her arm and leading two black cats came 
in and told the Queen that she could put to death Snow- 
White by means of a magic comb which once stuck in her 
hair would cause her to die. The Queen was so over- 
joyed that she escorted the Witch to the throne while the 
cats sat on the steps and the Queen was bowing low to her 
when the cuitain fell down bringing to close the first Act. 

The second Act was a scene of the Dwarfs cave in the 
woods. Snow White came and looked around to see wha' 
it looked like. She saw seven bowls on the tables with food, 
and Iteing so hungry she sat down and ate everything from 
them. Then she noticed that the floor needed sweeping, and 
she was soon busy with a broom, but presently she became 
sleepy and then laid down on a couch where she soon fell 
asleep. By and by seven dwarfs with flowing white beards 


Mary l.aKochelle. 

valued possessions and one by one they went to her and made her 
a present of a flower, a red handkerchief which she tied around 
her head, a bunch of gold coins, an apple, an umbrella, a ball 
and lastly their leader presented her with a gun which he prized 
highly for he hugged it closely before parting with it. After 
awhile the dwarfs maile preparations to leave, and took their 
lanterns, picks and axes from the corners. They bid her good 
bye and then left. After they had been gone for some time 
Snow White heated a knock at the door. She opened it and 
in came the Witch with her basket and two black cats. The 
Witch then tcok some beautiful things out of the basket atid 
showed them to her. When she held up the magic comb. 
Snow White was enthralled by its beauty and allowed the 
witch to comb her hair with it. Soon it stuck in her hair 
and she fell in a swoon on the coach. The Queen came into 
the cave and pointing to Snow White on the couch, the 
Witch laughed wickedly and the Queen hugged the old wo- 
man and they went out with the black cats trailing after 
them. After the dwarfs had completed their work, they re- 
turned to the cave and found Snow White lying still on the 
coach. At first they thought she was asleep, but when their 
leader failed to wake her up then they all believed she was 
dead. They kneeled around the couch and wept. In the 
midst of their sorrow the Priest who had been looking for 
Snow White came in. The leader pointed to Snow White 
and told him that he did not know what happened to her 
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SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 
The Prince gathered her tenderly in his arms and he saw the 
magic comb still stuck in her hair. He pulled it out, and then 
Snow White opened her eyes and looked on in bewilderment at 
those around her. The leader had gctten the comb from the 
Prince and he put it on the floor and stamped on it. While the 
Prince raised Siiow White to her feet drawfs looked on 


and clapped their hands. He took a gold chain from his 
neck and put it around hers. Soon his attendants came in 
bringing with them a roll of parchment which announced 
that the Queen was dead and that Snow White was to be 
crowned their queen. Then the Prince gently placed the 
crown on her head. Soon the former Queen's attendants 
and Snow White's companions came in with the courtiers; 
and paid her homage as the sovereign, bowed low and their 

went down the steps and -out past the audience. , 

Thus end the story of the Pantomime which was staged 
for the benefit of the Gymnasium Fund and which succeeded 
in raising a pretty large sum. Much credit is due to the 
following persons: Mrs. Hallie Gelbart Rej'nclds for devis- 
ing the play and for coaching the players, Mrs. Harriet Pit- 
baldo for the musical setting and playing of the piano, Miss 
Isable Montieth for playing the violin, Mrs. Beth M. Wcth- 
erbee for devising and coaching the dances, Mrs. LaVerne 
P. Taylor for playing for the dances. Miss Charlotte Segur 
for painting the beautiful colored designs on the walls, and 
to Mr. Guy Bonham for building an addition to the stage and 
for installing the extra electric wires which made it possible 
to have lights of different colors on the stage . — The AVac Era. 


Ollie P. Curdiff and Peter Noll 

In a recent issue we spoke about the staggering disparity in 
size of Ollie P. Curdiff and Peter Noll. Several smart alecs 
wrote us along the lines that the prime purpose of a magazine 
writer was to tell the truth — challanged as we are, we here- 


vantage of Peter; he has a sweet little wife (Bertie Rogers)* 
Peter is a hopeless, helpless bachelor. 

J. H. Mueller. 

Wins More Honors 



THE REV. WARREN M. SM.\LTZ, S.T.B 


OLLIE E. CL'RDHK AND PETER NOLI. 


with submit photograph proof as to our veracity. The short I'he Rev. Warren M. Smaltz. pastor of .Ml Souls' Church 
fellow is Ollie P. Curdiff, of Louisville, Ky., the long one Peter for the Deaf, Philadelphia, graduated from the Philadelphia 

Noll, of Lewisburg, Ky. If there are still any doubters, we Divinity School, on May 28th, at the head of his class and 

bid 'em all good morning, Ollie measures four feet seven received the degree of S.T,B, He also won for the Third Con- 

inches; Peter se\ en feet four inches. Ollie, however, has the ad- secutive year the $100 scholarship prize. 
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ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES OF THE INDIANA SCHOOL 

Our basketball season just past was notable for two special 
contests that were of absorbing interest to our players. We 
engaged in two interstate games. 

For the first time our girls had the pleasure and the attend- 
ant excitement of engaging in a game with a team of deaf 
girls of another state, when they went to Columbus and played 
the Ohio girls on February IS, in which game they carried off 
the honors. 

Also for the first time, our boys played the Illinois team, 
March 21. This was not the boys' first inter-state contest 
They have been to Ohio twice, and the Ohio boys have been 
here once. The trip to Illinois was made overland by auto- 
mobile, and while they had room enough in the machines to 
bring home the bacon, they didn’t bring it. But the story of 
that trip and the game is found elsewhere in the issue. 

The interchange of athletic games among the State schools 
f^r the deaf is a growing practice. The “Carlinas" — North 
and South have been meeting back and forth, in annual con- 
tests, for several years. The girls of the Georgia and Ala- 
bama schools have an annual set-to on the basketball flaor. 
Kentucky and Tennessee, we believe, have exchange games 
We have played at Columbus and the Ohio boys have been 
here, and this year our girls were at Columbus. Our boys 
went over Jacksonville just recently for a game with the Ill- 
inois boys. Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, South 
Dakota have been mixing it with each other more or less reg- 
ularly for sometime. With the western teams the contest has 
been most often on the gridiron, while with us, and with the 
southern states it is on the basketball floor that the contests 
are conducted. 

'Fhese trips cost quite a little money, and how to finance 
them is a real question. However, they do not cost more than 
they are worth. The experiences of the trip — of the traveling 
to and ho — and the association, the meeting with strangers and 
the mingling together, meet and answer one element of an 
education not otherwise attainable. 

Basketball is not our only line of athletics. We also have 
football in the fall and baseball in the spring, but our boys are 
rather light for football and the season is too short, with the 
closing of school the first of June, to develop much of a base- 
ball team. The girls also play baseball, the indoor game, anci 
a substitute for football that thej- call kick-ball. Nor are our 
physical activities confined to athletics. Our well equipped 
g}'mnasium is in daily use. 

THE SEASON’S RECORD 
J.^NUARY 

11 — a — New .Augusta H. S 

12 — h — Indiana Central College .... 

19 — h — Fishers H. S 

25 — h — Boys' Preparatory School . . . 

26 — h — Michigantown H. S 

FEBRUARY 

1 — a — Whitestown H, S 

2 — h — Jefferson H. S. (Frankfort) 

8 — a — Ind, Cent. College Freshman 


S. H. 

OPP. 

. 29 

36 

. 23 

33 

. 25 

26 

. 24 

20 

. 42 

17 

. 16 

52 

. 35 

44 

. 21 

26 


9 — h — Perry Cent. H. S. (Lebanon) 35 27 


16 — h — Cambridge City H. S 30 22 

22— h— Westfield H. S 33 23 

MARCH 

% — h — .Alumni 25 15 

21 — a — 111. School for the Deaf 11 12 


GIRLS’ TE.AMS’ RECORDS 


NOVE.VIBER 


16 — home 

S. 

H 

25 

Brightwond 

. . 18 

23 — away 

S. 

H. ... 

12 

Brightwood 

.. 13 




DECEMBER 


7 — hono 

S. 

H. ... 

40 

Tri Delts 

. . 14 




J.WUARY 


d — home 

S. 

H. . . . 

12 

Brightwood 

. . 14 

1 1 — home 

S. 

H. . . . 

12 

A. G. Normal 

.. 18 

1 6 — home 

S. 

H. ... 

20 

S. H. S 

. 24 

26 — away 

s. 

H. ... 

6 

A. G. Normal .... 

. . 39 

30 — home 

s. 

H. ... 

18 

Technical H. S. . . . 

. . 16 




FEBRUARY 


6 — away 

s. 

H. . . . 

14 

T. H. S 

34 

13 — away 

s. 

H. . . . 

8 

Shortridge H. S. . . 

. . 18 

15 — away 

s. 

H. . . . 

26 

O. S. S. D 

. . 18 

16 — awav 

s. 

H. ... 

21 

Hliss Colfep’p 

22 

29 — away 

s. 

H. . . . 

31 

Y. W. C. .A 

. . 23 



ETHEL MANDELL 


W ho was awarded the Tree Throw Basket-Ball Championship of 
the State of Indiana. 
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MARCH 

8 — home S. H 23 Butler Cullege 19 

21 — away S. H 9 Butler College 25 

Lottie Hinkley has scored 214 points; Ethel Mandel 56 points 
and Isabelle Schaible 7 points this seasons. 

PRAISE FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT 

When I compare the athletic program of today with that 
which I have known in the past I am delighted with the 
change. It was no uncommon thing in the past for a team de- 
liberately to plan to injure if possible the players on the oppos- 
ing team in order to win. Such a thing in these days is un- 
thinkable and even an accidental injury to a good player is 
regretted by his opponents. There was a time when a visiting 
team, especially if victorious, might be stoned, egged or other- 
wise abused before they could get out of the city where they 
had played. In these days often the most hotly contested 
games are followed by socials and not infrequently the defeat- 
ed team is the generous host for the winners. Disappoint- 
ments are just as keen — sometimes almost heart-breaking — 
but fair plav, applause for the winner and all-round good 
sportsmanship are the rule. Many of us who are more in- 
terested in the effect on character building than we are in the 
immediate results of the games have watched many a turbu- 
lent, hot-headed fellow gradually learning the lessons of self 
control by means of athletic games. At the School for the 
Deaf we have been very fortunate in having leaders who have 
the enthusiasm of youth and the mature judgment to hold 
steadfastly to the highest ideals. Our athletic games have 
been clean and wholesome, visiting teams always praise our 
boys and girls and Miss Pfeifer and Mr. Norris deserve much 
credit. — Stipi. (). M. Pitfrngfr 


PAUL BERLEBACH’S SPECTACULAR CAREER 

New York, March 4. — Paul Berlebach, New York's middle- 
weight knockout king, and reigning sensation of the indoor 
fistic season, has had one of the most remarkable careers on re- 
cord. Thrust into the limelight with a record of 23 consecutive 
knockouts in amateur and professional ranks on the threshold 
of a great ring career and hail him as a second Stanley Ketchcl^ 
a terror in middleweight ranks 15 years ago. 

Berlenbach was born a deaf-mute and an amazing story 
is told of how at the age of 18, he suddenly acquired hearing 
and speech. Five years ago while serving an instructor in a 
Westchester county institution for the deaf-mutes Berlenbach 
one day went to the aid of a youth whose kite became entangled 
in an electric wire 12 feet from the ground. Climbing a pole 
Berlenbach released the kite but in so doing came in contact with 
the heavily charged wire. He fell to the ground unconscious and 
those who came to his aid believed him dead. First aid, how'ever, 
revived him and to his astonishment found his sense of hearing 
normal. Medical interest was attracted and subsequent treat- 
ment also developed his speech. 

Berlenbach's rise to pugilistic fame within less than a year 
has been spectacular and all the more remarkable because he is 
one of the few former wrestlers to acquire prowess. He 

won the Olympic middleweight wresding- -championship at 
Antwerp in 1920. 

Later he turned his attention to the ring and as an amateur 
hung up 13' straight knockouts, terminating his simon pure 
career with a victory over Tommy Kautz, the amateur heavy- 
weight champion . — Florence Times. 

“Have a good word for everybody. The only man who- 
has a right to look down upon others is the man in an 
airplane.” 
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' Oklahoma’s Deaf-Mute Champions 





CLASS X Mile Relay. Time 3:39. New High Soluiol record 
in State, Ada, Oklahoma, April 19, 1924. 

From left to right — John Hayes. Henny Neathery, Elmer Watt. 
Capt. Arthur Harrel, Harry Smith, (ieo. Davies, coach. 



CL, ASS IL All around Champion. Orade School. Ada, Okla- 
homa, April 19, 1924. 

I^eft tc^ rigljt — Bostwick. Harrison, Hayes, Gonlon, Gray, 
1 lavies, coach. 



Brother and Sister Debates 


An Ode To the Linot\ 


It is quite an unusual thing for two members of one familv 
Lillian is one of the best debaters who ever attended the High 
school while Raymond has won fame at Boston college as a 
debater and was awarded a goW medal recently in a debate 
held a; the college, where he was presented with a medal val- 
ued at $50. 

The parents of both these young persons are deaf and dumb. 
They have had an unusual experience along educational lines 
because of this parentia! handicap, but have triumphed. 'Iliere 


O Linotype! 

Marvel of mechanic's art; 

VN’^hat in the world plays such a part 
As thou, O Linotype. 


O Linotype! 

Thou hast replaced the man behind the stick, 
Because that time demands a man more quick 
I'han he, O Linotype. 


O Linotype ! 

Thou'rt human, says the man, with wondering eyes 
Of all machines thou'lt surely take the prize. 
Ingenious Linotype. 


O Linotype! 

Keep all thy contacts and alignments free from dirt 
There’ll be no reason for thy dreaded squirt; 

Keep every box an<l running part well oiled; 
There’ll be no cause for cams and spindles spoiled; 
Keep all thy nickeled parts and oil cups well ashine 
I'hou’lt pay us well by being up to time. 

The op. may growl, for he is but a man. 

The trouble's with the .man behind the can, 

O sober Litiotype. 


RAYMOND S. and LILLIAN MORGAN 


are also three other members of the family besides Lillian and 
Raymond, Joseph. 21; Edith, 14 and Francis, 10. All of the 
children are able to talk and are not deaf. In the face of both 
the mother’s and father's affliction they have always taken a 
keen interest in their children and have advised them what to 
do and not to do by the silent language method. How well 
they have succeeded is evidenced by the records achieved by 
their children. 

Besides being accomplished debaters, Ixjih Raymond and Lil- 
lian are clever musicians, although their parents cannot hear 
what they are playing. Raymond has been able to coach his 
young sister along and they have progressed so- far through 
their own efforts. They both read their various lioints in de- 
bates to each other and this is how they have made sudi rapid 
strides. 

They are the children of Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Morgan 
and reside in a modest little home on 14 Fowler street, Salem, 
Mass. Their father is a master mechanic by trade. Mrs. 
Morgan is a very efficient housekeeper and does all of the house 
■work herself . — Hartford Newspaper. 


O Linotype ! 

More speed seemed once a bridge impossible to span 
But it is done; the nimble fingers of the man. 

Behind the Linotype. 


O Linotype! 

Thou art not dumb, for we can read thy voice. 

In books and papers, though thou mak'st no noise, 
Thou knowing Linotype. 


O Linotype! 

Speed on thy mission, it is great; 

To rule the world, and sought by men of state, 
Great Linotype. 

- — Newpaperdom 
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Edited by Mabel Pearson Moore 


M. Smith. St. Louis, and rhrir daughter, 
Drui.se Jane, Zj-'i years old 


may be, time is not her awn to sell. It is her children’s. 
It is their right to claim it especially during their tender years 
when their characters are being formed. It is then that the 
husband tioes the greatest when he takes out as much life 
instirance as he feels he can afford. 

The success of our own Fraternal Society speaks well of 
our men folk. It reflects kindly upon the homelife of the deal 
as a whole. If husbands and fathers were shiftless and neg- 
lectful they would not seek protection for others whf) were 
depetjdctit uoon them. 

But the very strength of their Fraternal Order proves to the 
world that our deaf men are intelligent, serious minded, re- 
sponsible citzens who are able to take care of themseives. 

Permit the wcimen to express their deepest feeling of re- 
spect for the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 


O THE reader, it may first appear to be csit of 
keeping for a woman to voice her opinions in a 
magazine number which is given over entirely to 
matters pertaining to the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. Yet upon second thought 
one will realize that, more than anyoaie else, the woman 
.should have something to say. 

What is it that is at the very root of this Fraternal 
■movement? Isn’t it more often than net, a wife or mother? 
when a man joins the Order, isn’t it because there is someone 
he holds dear and who he feels needs its protection, no matter 
what might befall him? 

Where is the woman who does not appreciate such splendid 
traits of manhood as in those who unselfishly contribute a 
small part of their earnings to an Order which, when neces- 
sary, looks after his dear ones for him when he has gone. 
Where is the woman who has, — “Nothing to say!” 

To put it mildy, the Frat is one of the greatest blessings 
bestowed upon our deaf women. The feeling of protection 
throughout the illness of the one we depend upon is more 
than a woman can express in words. Surely the very know- 
ledge of such a protection helps greatly to tide many an un- 
fortunate brother over serious crisies. 

Where is the man who could bravely face the great beyond, 
knowing that his wife and children were to be thrown into the 
world alone, unprotected the minute he was gone? Could any- 
thing prevent his mind from reflecting upon the plight of his 
loved one: the home broken up, the children taken from school 
and sent to institutions while the mother hunted for work? 

Could such a vision offset a critical illness. Would not such 
worry make lecoverj' almost impossible? 

One need not get the impression that woman is unable to 
look >iut for herself. Indeed, fortune smiles kindly upon the 
business woman of today, but when there are children, there 
is a different story to tell. No matter how talented the mother 



of (jfltiltXveu of Zlcaf ^Hvenfs 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 
to publish in the near future. We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


HIGGINS, JERRY. Born in Jersey City, N. J., May 13. 1902. 
Box-maker. {Out of work). Home addre&s : 231 ’third St., Jer^sey 
City. N. J. Lip-reads. Attended public Scho(;l No. 32 in Jersey City, 
N. J., until fifteen yeans old. Ettsl heariiijij from s])ina! meningitis. 
No* deaf relatives. 

KAXNAPELL* ROBERT HARRY. Bom in New Albany. Ind. 
January 29, 1900. Home address: 4304 \\L Chestnut St., Louisville, 
Ky. Good lip-reader, poor speaker, excellent sign-maker. Attended 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, 1907-1918; Gallaudct College, 1918 
1923. receiving upon graduation the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Member of the Roman Catholic Church, the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
of Gallaudet College, the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
and the Bluegrass Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa- 
tion. Boni deaf. Unmarried. Has one deaf sister and one deaf 
brother, besides two hearing brothers. Is now connected with the 
printing department of the Belknap Hardware and Manufacturing 
Co., Louisville, though he is ready to accept a permanent positicwi 
as cither a chemist or a linotype operater, having taken up conirses 
in l)oth at (Lallaudet College. Won the singles tennis champioJiship 
of Gallaudet College in the spring of 1923. 

MEACJHER, FRIEDA WIEHEEMINA RAXMAXN CARPEN- 
TER — Born in Bronen Germany ; lost hearinK from seasickness comme 
over as emigrant, 1883. \ aledictorinn of '97 class, Illinois State School 

for Deaf. Degree o<f B, A.. Gallaudet College, ’02; girls’ local editor 
"Buff and Blue", ’01; captain girls' basketball team, ’01. Mamed col- 
lege classmate, Roy Culver Ctirpenter, a sculptor, in 02— ^ept mar- 
riage secret five vears while Carpenter studieil abroad. Taught in 
Oklahoma school ’62-’05. Traveled alone to Paris. Prance, ’07. to join 
husband; divorcetl. ’10. Only deaf delegate to national convention of 
Epworth League, Denver, Colorado, 1909, signing “Nearer My God" 
before 5000 delegates. Elected third vice-presideiU N. A. D., at 
Colorado Springs convention, ’10. Married James Fredenck Meagher 
in ’ll, in home of President Olof Hanson of N. A. D. Has c*ie son, 
Tunior (hearing) bom ’17. Was editor “Seattle Observer .1. 
Taught in Washington State School, (Vancouver) ’11-’18. In profe- 
sional vaudeville *roupe, ’14. First prqsident Auxiliary of Silent A. 
(Chicago) ’19. Board of Trustee, Illinois Home fOr Aged Deaf. ’24. 
Oo author with her husband of countless arti-cles in deaf and hearing 
puhlicatinns. President Illinois Alumni Ass'n, '2,1. 26. Chicago Dele- 
gate to V(i;mg M. E. Conference, '24. 

CORRECTIONS 

L, B. Powell, of Rogers, Ark., was horn in July instead of June. 
Becan’e deaf at nine and attended hearing schools three years before 
attending tlie Gallaudet Day School in St. Louis, ilo. Has been con- 


nected with the printing plant fourteen years and is general foreman, 
which is one of the finest equipped in tliat part of the state. Served 
one year as the secret.ary of the Little Rock Div-ision No. N. F. S, D-, 
also one year as Secretary of the Arkansas^ Association of the Deaf. 
Expects to soon become a member of the National Association of the 
Deaf. Has one hearing daughter, three years old. 


John Franklin Keys was married Dec. 24, 1889. Has been 
operating linotype for the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser for 36 years 
instead of twenty as reported. 


L. Magdelena Gottschalg Colby, of Detroit, Michigan, has 
three (not four) deaf relatives living and three deaf relatives w-ho arq 
not living. 

Addenda to E. M. Bristol, Flint, Mich. : Instructor of Printing at 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, 1895-1909; secretary -treasurer Flint 
Typographical Union, 1917-1919. 


Addenda to Mrs. I. V. Jenkins, wife of former Superintendent Wm- 
ton Jenkins of the New Jersey School for the Deaf : Taught twelve 
years a Sunday School Class at Christ Epi-scopal Church and wrote 
tor “The Silent Worker’s" earliest numbers. 

t^rank Murrav. of Elmia, N. V., wishes the statement in Who’s 
Who that he directs the work of packing and ^rating furniture and 
also carpet laying, is not true. Neither does he assist the Elmim 
UnderL-ikers at embalming, as there is no undertaking department in 
the store he works in. The word “unstuffed” should read “overstuffrd.” 
He IS Vice-President of the Empire State Association of the Deaf. 


Al BERT BERG. B.A.. M.A. Bom. April 16. 1864. at Lafayette, Ind. 
Teacher, Indiana State School for the Deaf ; Life Insurance Agent at 
Chic-'go. Home address: Indianapolis. Fair speaker; poor lip reider, 
excellent sign-maker. Educated in public schools ; Indiana State 

School for the Deaf, 1872-1881 ; Gallaudet College, 1881-1886. Member 
Indiana Association cif the Deaf; Gallaudet Alumni Association and 
Pa»-a-Pas Club, Chicago; Recording Secretary I. C. A. A. one term. 
Lost heating at eight years of age from spotted fever (total). Had 
one deaf brother. Married June 11, 1890, to Mary Maude Moore 

(de-tf). Has two hearing children. Was president I. A. D., 1901- 
1904. Besides being a successful teacher of the deaf he is a success- 
ful solicitor, editorial writer, atid is a draimatic i-eader in signs. Son 

is teacher at the Louisiana State School for the Deaf. 



Printqd in colors thruout; lars* Oxta paces; srtls* 
tic, Ntsrery, Inspiratlonel. educellonel-snd 
down-rScM Intsrastlnq. 


DO YOU EVER GET BLUE? BECOME DISCOUR- 
AGED ? FEEL LIKE A FAILURE ? WANT TO QUIT? 

Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. 

You need 

REAL COURAGE 


What £i;cry Mortal Needs 

And here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magaiinp by that 
name. It dues not Preach, nor Aloraliie, nor Dote on theories. Instead it ia 

100% HUMAN 

— and filM with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 
whose thrilling lives convince u.s tliat ail Success rests on Ckiurage in some form. Some 
may call it I’luck, or Grit, or Persistence — but after all, it is Real Courage. Thou- 
sands of business and professional men and women arc enthusiastically boosting this 
publication, wliich is undoubtedly the most original in all Magaxinedom. It is one 
Magaaine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man. woman, or 
youtli, w ho sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
make.s it dynamically powerful. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 

Price: Year $1.00: Copy 25c. (None Free). Club No. 1: Real Courage and 
The SILENT WORKER both I year, $2.00. Just think! You get this 
wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one! 
We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
of REAL COURAGE. 'You will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 
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Harvey Fletcher of tfie engineering 
Company, No. 195 Broadvray, who has 
made tests of apparatus designed along 
the lines of the one described above, 
said yesterday: 

“It is possible, but tests I have made 
have not proved the theory to work 
satisfactory in practice.” — Nen-spapfr 
Clipping. 

Rev. J. M. Koehler, M. A., of Oly- 
phant, writes the Stroller of Scranton. 
Pa., as follows: 

“It may be of interest to those witness- 
ing “The Hunchback of Notre Dame^’ at 
the Strand this week, that Lou Chaney, 
the star, is the son of deaf-mute parents. 
His father, F. H. Chaney, was a barber 
in Colorado Springs and held the same 
chair in the leading shop there for nearly 
forty years, twenty-five of them as fore- 
man. For some nine years the writer’s 
duties took him to Colorado Springs three 
or four times every year, and often had 
occasion for his services. He has the 
distinction of having received the highest 
fees ever paid a barber. Colonel Strat- 
ton, who owned the first and richest of 
the famous Cripple Creek mines, built 
a magnificent home in Colorado Springs 
and installed a luxurious tonsorial equip- 
ment. Looking around for a good bar- 
ber, he was attracted to Chaney and en- 
gaged him. For more than ten years 
Chaney attended him at regular intervals, 
never receiving less than five dollars for 
each visit, often much more. One day, 
in an excess of good humor, Stratton gave 
Chaney five hundred dollars— the world's 
record for a shave, so far as known. He 
is now living in Los Angeles in a beauti- 
ful home with a generous income provid- 
ed by his actor son. Lou Chaney is called 
"the man with a thousand faces. His 
varied facial expressions are the wonder 
of filmdom. Naturally he is an expert 
in the sign language of the deaf, and 
this, with his control of facial muscles, 
has undoubtedly had much to do with his 
success in the stellar roles of the “Hunch- 
back,” “The Miracle Man,’’ The Penalty,” 
and “Outside the Law.” His brother, 
John, who- writes his scenarios, is also 
verj' proficient in sign language and 
facial expression.” 

‘MUTE’ BEG<JER TELLS POLICE 
HE’S JOCKEY 

Begging from house to house on High- 
land Avenue yesterday afternoon, E. U. 
Stone, 22 years old, of Kansas City, Mo., 
a jockey, was picked up by the police. 

He had been pretending, they charge, 
to be a deaf-mute. And he maintained 
his ruse when policemen attempted w» 
nuestion him. However, when two genu- 
ine deaf-mutes were called and Stone was 
unable to understand their sign language. 


he broke his silence. He said he was 
without money and had been driven by 
hunger to begging. 

A vagrancy' charge was placed against 
him. — Louisville Courier Journal, May 8. 


DEAF TO TELEPHONE THROUGH 
CHEEK BONES 

REGINA, Sask., May 20.— The use of 
auditory' nerve, coupled with the ampli- 
fication of speech and the suppression of 
extraneous sounds, is the secret of a 
telephone for the deaf which has been 
put into use by the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment Department of I'elephones. 

Some persons who hav'e been unable 
to hear in twenty years have transacted 
“long distance” business over the tele- 
phone. 

WE GET A GYMNASIUM. 

The Kentucky Legislature adjounned 
Wednesday after a busy six-day ses- 
sion. This school was well-treated, re- 
ceiving its usual appropriation for sup- 
port and maintenance, and in addition 
money to make a few improvements. The 
big item in this line is $50,000.00 for a 
gymnasium, something we have neeaen 
badly for a long time. In this day for a 
hoarding school of over three hundred 
students, a gymnasium is almost a neces- 
sity. The pupils were jubilant when Dr. 
Rogers announced the news to them Wed- 
I esday evening, and staged a big dem- 
onstration. 

The Legislature passed an act author- 
izing a bond issue of $75,000,000. — $50, 
000,000 for roads and $25,000,000 for 
the improvement of the schools and public 
institutions of the State. Under the 
terms of the bill this school is to receive 
$100,000. for betterments. The measure 
must receive the indorsement of the 
voters at the polls next November before 
it can become effective, and as there is 
a good deal of opposition to the bill we 
arciAOt counting any chickens yet. — Ken- 
tucky Standard. 


A GOOD MAN 

Mr. Harry M. Daugherty, who resign- 
ed the attorney-generalship in President 
Coolidge’s cabinet, lives across the street 
fron.‘ this school. So many ugly things 
have been written about him the last few 
weeks that we are impelled to say that he 
is ktjown by his neighbors as the best of 
men. He is big hearted, whole soulcd, 
ht)nest and just. A close analysis of all 
the evidence appearing in the papers 
leads one to conclude that not a thing has 
been found against Mr. Daugherty yet. 

Mr. Daughtery is presjt^ent of the Les- 
lie F. Oren Education Society and has 
taken, much interest Iff the School for the 
Deaf. 

When the American people learn what 
the real issue is against Mr. Daughtery 


and how it was inspired, they will be sur- 
prised. It is not altogether political as 
n;any people think but socialistic. There 
is a dangerous element in this country 
and this is one of its manifestations. The 
character of most of the witnesses appear- 
ing in these investigation shows that Rus- 
sia is not far off. — Ohio Chronicle. 


A CURIOUS CARETAKER 
During a holiday in Switzerland we 
came one day upon a small Swiss Church, 
just at the foot of a mountain. Thinking 
we would like to see the inside we looked 
tor the caretaker, but could find nobody. 
I he large key of the church was hanging 
on the door, and before the door, as if 
guarding it, lay a large St. Bernard dog. 
We took the key, opened the door and 
entered the church — the dog following us. 
The roof was painted blue with gold 
stars to represent the sky, but what as- 
tonished us most was the wonderful oak 
carving of the pulpit, choir-stalls, and 
reredos. This was all protected by glass 
screens covered with fine wire. The 
dog followed us all round the church and 
watched intently. We passed again 
through the church door, locked it and 
put the key in its place. The dog remain- 
ed perfectly quite and lay down as before. 
Natives of the village afterwards told us 
the caretaker of the church was deaf 
and dumb; he worked all day in the vine- 
yards while the dog guarded the church. 
1 he carving had to be carefully screened 
because certain Anverican visitors had 
been known to break off the oak to keep 
!s a merr-ento.— C. M. II., in the "Red 
letter Church Sevss.” 


CAMBRIA COUNTY DEAF FRA- 
TERNITY HOLDS BANQUET 

Johnstown, Pa., May 3. — Music — un- 
heard; songs — unsung; addresses — un 
spoken. All three featured the second 
annual banquet of the Johnstovvn Divi- 
sion No. 85, National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, in the ball room of the Fort 
Stanwix hotel here late Monday. More 
than 100 guests enjoyed the unique 
affair and except for the strains of an 
orchestra, the clatter of dishes and later 
the swish of gowns and patter of feet, 
not a sound issued from the gather- 
ing. The great majority could hot hear, 
many were unable to speak, but the oc- 
casion was as enjoyable for the par- 
ticipants as any social gathering of those 
blessed with every faculty. 

“A Country Courtship” in pantomine, 
presented during the evening by W. H. 
Mishler, Miss Sadie Brown and Mrs. J. 
G. Clark, was heartily applauded, 
though not a word was spoken, Mrs. 
Charles Friant rendered “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia,” the old-time fa- 
vorite being sung from her finger lips, 
accompanied by Mrs. J. S. Callio, pian- 
ist, W. H. Mishler and Albert Leaz 
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made addresses, both in the si}<'-> ijn- 
guage. 

Officers of the division arc Albert 
I^nz, President; Charles A. McArthur, 
vice-president; R. B. Barker, secretary; 
W. H. Mishler, treasurer, W. A.. Boyer, 
director; W. H. Seibert, sergeant; W. V. 
James, C. L. Snably and J. E. Rosen- 
steel, trustees. 

ANOTHER CASE 

From the Fort Wayne News Sentinel 
we get the particulars of another case 
that is typical of the “deaf and dumb” 
heggar — typical up to the point when the 
culprit faces the judge. At that point, 
the typical case is for the judge to dis- 
miss the case with a decree of banish- 
ment, from the city, sending the rogue 
on to practice on others. But in this case 
the judge was wise. The News-Sentinel 
says; 

Because he failed to remember the old 
adage, “Silence is golden,” Fred Carver, 
aged 35, of Anderson, who came here 
Thursday morning went to jail today to 
lay out a fi,ne of $15 and costs and a 
sentence of 30 days for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 

Posing as a deaf and dumb man, Car- 
ver spent several hours Thursday going 
from house to house in the east side sol- 
iciting fina,ncial aid on the strength of a 
written statement signed by “Dr. A. F. 
Marlow, Oakland, Ind.,” which declared 
that Carver had lost his hearing and 
voice as a result of a severe attack of 
typhoid fever. 

Business was good and Carver had col- 
lected the sum of $7.15 in quarters, nick- 
els and dimes, when he stopped at a rail- 
way watchman’s shanty. Forgetting that 
to him “silence was golden,’’ Carver, in 
perfectly audible tones, asked the watch- 
n.-an the way uptown. 

A man whom Carver had victimized 
earlier in the day saw him walking to the 
watchman. Patrolman John Godfrey, 
walking a beat nearby, was called, and 
Carver landed in the city lockup. 

In city court today, when he was ar- 
ranged for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. Carver said he decided to try 
the deaf and dumb stunt because he had 
been unable to find employment . — Silrnt 
Hoosier 


DEAF MAN MADE VICTIM OF 
FRAME-UP IN COURT 

I.n a recent issue of the Silfttt Hoosittr 
was an account of the arrest of Ora Pat- 
tengale, deaf, of Lafayette, charged with 
issuing a fraudulent check on a bank 
where he had no money. There has been 
nothing said about it since, so 1 will tell 
the facts. 

I saw the check was a clumsy for- 
gery — the letter being a small cap, Feb. 
4 and on Feb. 5 cha^nged to the regular 
script. I showed this to the Court offi- 
cials and that Pattengale had no hand 
in the matter; that the signature on the 
check wa;s different from Pattengale’s 
hand writing; that he denied signing it 
and that his reputation among the deaf 
of Lafayette and with his empoyer was 
that of an honest, hard-working man, 
without an.v bad habits. 1 was told by 
Ihe jailer that Pattengale had been in 
jail for the “same offense before.” 1 was 
asked to sign the $500 bond or to pay the 
costs of $37, both of which 1 refused as 
Pattengale was innocent in this case. It 
appeared that he had been arrested be- 
fore on forged check so that certain per- 
sons might be able to illegally collect 
court witness fees and thus get alleged 
debts paid. Pattengale tvas supposed not 


to have any friends to defend him and 
it w'as easy to frame up a case against 
him. 

So I enlisted the help of my hearing 
friends, and one of them, an eminent and 
influential man in Lafayette, secured the 
promise of the prosecutor that he would 
dismiss the case, which he did, and I saw 
Pattengale back on his job. This per- 
secution has won Pattengale many hear- 
ing friends who will make it hot for any- 
one who tries to repeat it. 

Mrs. J. J. Smead and the deaf of Ft. 
Wayne should get together with their 
hearing friends and defeat the judge 
(who made the outrageous decision) at 
the May primaries, and if they fall, try 
it in the Nov. election. If the deaf help 
the deaf they can protect the honest deaf 
against rascals. — Silent Hoosir^r. 


OUR NEW SUPERINTENDENT 

On Vlarch 11th the Honorary Board of 
the School elected Mr. Daniel Tuttle 
Cloud, then acting-superintendent, to fill 
the position made vacant by the death of 
Dr. J. R. Dobyns. 

A little less than three years ago, Mr. 
Cloud came to us from St. louts and with 
out the usual preliminaries incident to a 
new appointee took up his duties at once 
and did them to a surprising nicety. It 
did not take the superintendent long to 
recognize the executive ability of the new 
man, and when the need of an assistant 
to the superintendent became urgent Mr. 
Cloud was easily the logical man for the 
place and was accordingly appointed. 
This position included the charge of the 
manual and oral department. Mr. Cloud 
served in the capacity for two years. 

Last fall when the superintendent was 
taken ill and partially incapacitated for 
several months Mr. Cloud took up the 
business part in addition to his regular 
duties with marked success. 

Upon the death of the superintendent, 
January 4, 1924. the Board made Mr. 
Cloud acting-superintendent. When it 
met for the third time on March 11, it 
cast its entire vote and without a dissent- 
ing voice in favor of Mr. Cloud. 

The news of Mr. Cloud’s election was 
of course received with general satisfac- 
tion, and his declaration that there would 
be no radical changes in the policy of the 
school was approved and endorsed by the 
teachers. 

Our new superintendent, young in 
vears, but old and ripe in experience, 
training, and long association with the 
deaf, is in every way fitted for the high 
and responsible position that by right of 
propriety fate has ordained should be 
his, and our view is shared by some of 
the leading educators of the deaf among 
whom is Mr. Blattner, Supt. of the Okla- 
homa school and editor of The Oklahoma, 
who commenting on Mr. Cloud’s appoint- 
ment had this to say. “He is a young 
man of marked mental ability and force 
of character. .. -To have attained the 
superintendence' of a school so early in 
life is quite a distinction. We wish him 
abundant success in the responsible posi- 
tion which he had assumed.” 

Here we have a very fair instance of 
where the office sought the man. — .V/. M. 
T. in The Arkansas Optic. 


THE PRINCE ASSISI'S AT FOUNDA- 
TION STONE LAYINXJ 
The Prince of Wales on April 22nd 
tarried out his first public engagement 
since his recent riding accident, when he 
visited Shepherd's Bush. London, to lay 
the foundation stone of the new church 


and headquarters of the Royal Associa- 
tion in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb. A 
choir greeted the Prince’s arrival at a 
pavilion erected on the site of the new 
church by singing “God Bless the Prince 
of Wales.” The Bishop of Chelmsford 
and other clergj'men conducted a short 
dev'otional service, at the conclusion of 
which a number of little children handed 
in turn to his Royal Highness a sum of 
n.'oney collected in aid of the fund. 

The Prince, who was received with 
loud cheers, lowered the foundation stone 
to its appointed place, and declared it 
well and truly laid. The historv’ of that 
.Association, he said, was a wonderful re- 
cord of development from very small 
beginnings, initiated by private indivi- 
duals into a great national institution. It 
owed its origin to the disinterested work 
of a handful of sympathisers, who in the 
middle of the last century, were moved by 
the condition of those of their fellow-citi- 
zens who suffered from what had righdy 
been called “the most desperate of human 
calamities.’’ Their efforts culminated 
■n the erection of St. Saviour’s, Oxford 
Street, of which the foundation stone was 
laid by his grandfather fifty-four yea,rs 
ago. From that date, with St. Saviour’s 
as its headquarters, the Association had 
continued year after year to befriend, 
to educate, and to save from utter despair 
those of our countrymen and country- 
women who were deprived of the power 
of speech and hearing. It had fallen to 
him, during the war and since, to see a 
good deal of our fellow countrynMn who 
were physicallv afflicted in one way or 
another. That had given him perhaps a 
keener realisation than the average man 
of his own age of the meaning of suffer- 
ing. To carry on its work the Associa- 
tion must increase its annual income by 
at least £3.000 a year. It made an 
appeal, and he sincerely hoped that all 
who were in position to respond would 
not ignore it. 

The important duties of interpreting 
the proceedings were shared by the Revs. 
Albert Smith and V. T. VV. Sweetman 
and Mr. E. Bates James . — British Deaf 
7 imes. 


OUR NEW PRINTING OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 

We have recently added to the cquip- 
nient of our printing office several ma- 
chines of unusual value. First in import- 
ance was the purchase of another type- 
setting machine. The Mergenthaler and 
Intertype companies put in competitive 
bids on their best machines — the new 
I inotvpe single key-board Model 14 and 
the enlarged and improved intertype 
Model Csm No. 2. with six magazines. 
The bids w ere about the same on the two 
machines, hut the State Board of Public 
.Affairs after considering the point of ad- 
vantage in both machines decided upon 
the Intertvpe. The merit of standardi- 
zation and the fact that we already had 
.-'.n Intertype Model Csm No. 1 and the 
parts would be interchangeable carried 
the dav in favor of the later company's 
1 roduct. 

The Mergenthaler people offered to 
loan us a second-hand Model 1 Linotype 
machine for practice, and the Intert>'pe 
corporation came across with the same 
kind of proposition. As a result w-e 
obtained two machines for the price of 
one. the new enlarged Model C Intertvpe 
and a Model 1 Linotype. The later 
machine has been entirely rebuilt bv the 
Irrertvre people, manv new parts being 
added, so that the machine is practically 
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as good as new. We now have on our 
printing office floor three fine type-setting 
machines, two Intertypes and one Lino- 
type. Another machine recently pur- 
chased is a Mercantile Number 2 Ad- 
dressing Machine. 

W'ith a new four roller c>’linder press, 
which we propose to purchase during the 
summer, our printing office will be equip- 
ped as well as most of our sister-school 
j-.rinting offices, and we shall be in shape 
t<. turn out not only first class work, 
but well-prepared printers. We shall 
also be in position to do work for other 
state institutions . — Deaf Oklahoman. 


ROY J. WINEGAR 

The Flint Daily Journal, of recent date, 
had the following about one of our 
School’s graduates: 

Roy J. VVinegar is the only deaf Flint 
man holding a high-salaried position of 
lesponsibility in the engineering depart- 
ment at Buick. He has mastered the sci- 
ence and art of mechanical drafting en- 
tirely by himself with books and an outfit. 
He never went even to a special school. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. W’ine- 
gar’s accomplishm'ent is considered re- 
markable. 

About eighteen years age, it has been 
related, when Roy Winegar attended the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, he was 
put in the printing office, then in the 
tabient making shop, but he wasted his 
t’me in building air castles — he was so 
dreamy that a certain m'anual trade in- 
structor declared in a warmful moment 
that Roy would never amount to anything 
in life. But Roy was complacent. 

However, one afternoon he saw his 
cousin, a civil engineer, at work on draft- 
ing paper, Roy became interested in 
it; after his experience with the trade, 
he decided that draftsmanship was just 
the thing for him;. So he asked the late 
Scperintendent Francis Devereux Clarke 
lor special permission to have every after- 
loon, which w'as ordinarily spent in 
learning a trade, to himself to study 
drafting “out of books” at his home, 
practicing wih a drawing outfit. He was 
granted the permission. In those days, 
M S. D. was not equipped to teach drafts- 
manship. 

In the summer of 1909, backed by three 
years self-training in his chosen profes- 
sion, Roy obtained his first job with the 
city engineers. His first engagement was 
'•lat-drafting — ^that is, making maps of 
city sub-division lots. In the following 
fall, he returned to school, and was grad- 
uated in 1910. He then got a job with 
Weston-Mott, an axle manufacturing 
company which was located near the 
(.resent site of the main building of Buick. 

When the General Motor companv pur- 
chased the Weston-Mott factory, Winegar 
went to Whiting Sc Dalton, prominent 
Flint backers who were experimenting on 
a car of their own make. During his con- 
nection with Whiting & Dalton, Winegar 
leceived his practical training in auto- 
motive en?ineerical drafting, a knowledge 
which paved the way to Buick for him. 

But Winegar found it difficult to break 
into Buick on account of his deafness. In 
191 J, after having made several efforts 
through the employment office to land a 
job at Buick, Winegar finally asked for an 
interview with the chief engineer. He 
gave Winegar a trial, assigning hint to a 
simple job of tracing. But he made good. 
He was prorr.'3ted. Again he made good 
in detail work ; another promotion came 
to him; so on until Winegar has reached 
the highest position possible for a deaf 
man to hold with his hearing associates. 


But even at that, Mr. Winegar has been 
called often into consuitation«ruom to dis- 
cuss motor problems with other experts. 
It is said Mr. Winegar has made ses'eral 
^provements for the Buick engine. — 
Mulligan Mirror. 


THE DEAF AND THEIR .ABILITIES 

Few people can possibly' realize the 
trials and difficulties of deaf people <if 
every class. Totally, partially, and a 
l.ttle deaf folk seem to come well under 
the agis of the various Societies for the 
Leaf. One can well understand the con- 
dition of the born deaf, but few can read- 
ily understand the fate of those who, hav- 
ing heajrd, arc rendered deaf late in life. 
Cut off from music, the sweet song of 
birds, and the prattle of little children, 
they seem to us to go about their normal 
daily life as do ordinary folk. Few, how- 
ever, know how such is possible, and 
amazing as it may seenr;, the deaf often 
“hear” when we do not know they under- 
stand, hut what they “hear" is neither 
the spoken word nor that which is read 
by the lip, for it is the facial expression 
svhich conveys to them a meaning that 
would take a long conversation to m>ake 
the normal person understand. With 
most deaf this is only possibly after years 
of painful effort, and is then a matter of 
negree in intelligence. Some acquire it 
early and rapidly, others find it difficult. 
I* is even so with “Lip-reading,” the 
learning of which is neither a matter of 
education nor intelligence, for the best 
kn.own Hpreaders are deficient in general 
education. 

It has been authoritatively stated that 
the art of learning it is “practice,” and 
the best pupils are those whose mental 
power is developed. This only too clear- 
ly proves why it is that born deaf become 
more adept than do these whose training 
has been taken in hand at a ir;uch later 
period. Lipreading undoubtedly does a 
great deal to compensate for loss of hear- 
ing; but one has to understand clearly 
that with it. as with all else, patience, 
practice, and preseverance do more than 
all the text booKs ever published. It 
does not consist merely in the ability to 
read a few words of command only, but 
in the proficiency to read a long conver- 
sation efficiently, and such is not attain- 
ed without going through a long and ted- 
ious apprenticeship. There are people. 
1 know, ready to assail this new science 
of instructing the deaf, but let these con- 
vince themselves by demonstrating their 
own ability. It can be done at any time 
with the aid of a mirror. Isolated in- 
dividual examples must not be takgn as 
ordinary pupils, turned out by the insti- 


tutions, for, as with normal schools 
there is a certain proportion of pupils 
who do well for a time and then slip 
back into mediocrity. One has to confess 
that a tolerable amount of lip-reading 
comes naturally to every deaf person, 
and it is this natural attitude that should 
be fostered and developed. The mean- 
ing of things, objects, commands, are 
much better conveyed to the deaf orally 
than are the idioms and the intricate 
winding t)f inflection in speech. 

Within and without the schools the 
deaf are taught to be useful, not only to 
themselves, l.ut to those around, them, 
by means of handicraft and useful spare 
time occupations. Sports, football, cric- 
ket. form a very prominent part in the 
life of these places, and it is thus that 
they are taught to lead a healthy life. 
It is in their industrial occupations, for 
the deaf are in almost all the trades, that 
they prove their worth. Deaf men, as a 
class, almost without exception, are hard 
assiduous workers, for it seems that deaf- 
ness brings with it that a>ncentration to 
work which is found wanting in their 
more fortunate hearing brothers. Noises 
and talk do not attract them from their 
task, and this is the opinion of many who 
employ them. One of them said to the 
writer som-c time ago; — “They stick to it, 
and they never wa,tch the clock. A few 
days ago we thought they would never 
leave their work, because they were 
found working when the others had left 
— before time.” This is certainly very 
creditable and praiseworthy, and demon- 
strates only focibly what the deaf can 
do if they are given the chance to “make 
good.’’ 

There has been very little written about 
the deaf, and consequently most people 
are hopelessly ignorant of them as a com- 
munity. They are found in all walks of 
life, and it is well known that many 
famous people were, if not deaf and 
dumb, at least partially deaf. One is 
reminded of Thomas Alva Edison, be- 
tthoven, her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
W. M. Hughes, and a host of others oc- 
cupying more or less prominent positions 
in the social and intellectual life of the 
present. Yet, in spite of all I have writ- 
ten, and contrary to good example set 
by those who have seem then/ at work 
and play, there is still a little hostility 
occasionally among hearing people when 
the deaf are mentioned in conversation. 
'Fast strides are being made by the deaf 
themselves, and a vast field of endeavor 
is gradually being opened out by their 
leaders, in order that the various activ- 
ities for the deaf will be amalgarrtated 
into ordinate effort throughout the worlc. 
— British Deaf Times. 
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DIRECTORY 


RELIGIOUS 

CHURCH MISSIONS TO THE DEAF 
(I'rotestant Episcopal) 


Cbiuch Mission to Deaf-Mutes : New York 
District. Kev. John H. Kent, pastor, 511 
West 1 48th St., New York City. St. Ann’s 
Church every Sunday, 10 :.10 A.M. and i J’.M. 
Holy Communion 1st Sunday each month 
10:J0 A.M. Bible Talks 2nd Sunday each 
month 8 ;30 T.M. 

St. Mark's Church, Brooklyn, every Sunday, 
3 I'.M. Except first Sunday ol the month. 
Otnee hours at Guild House; 9 to 12 
A. M. 

2 to 5 r. M., 7 to 9 1’. M. Guild House 
open every eveninif. 

New Jersey District. Kev. John H. Kent, 
Missionary. St. Paul's Church. Paterson 
N. J., 10:30 A.M. ; Trinity Church; Newark, 
N. .1., 3 P.M., first and third Sundays each 
month; St. Mary's Church. Jersey City, N. 

J., 8 P.M., third Sunday each month; Second 
Sunday, Holy Communion, 10 ;30 A.M. 

All Souls' Church for the deaf. Sixteenth 
Street, abowe Allegheny Avenue, Phila., 
Pa. The Rev. W’arren M. Smaltz, Mission- 
ary, 3226 N. 16th Street, Phila. Services 
every Sunday at 3 ;30 1*. M. Holy Com- 

munion on the first Sunday of each month. 
Bible Class every Sunday at 2; 30 P. M. 

MeetiiiKs in the Parish House; Clerc 
l.iterary Association every Thursday eve- 
ninK, 8:00 P. M. Pastoral Aid Society 
every Thursday afternoon, 2 :00 to 5 ;0n 
P.M. I,ocal Branch P. S. A. D., third 
Saturday of each memth at 8:00 I’.M. 

Silent Bovs' Club, every Friday evening, 
8 :00 I’.M. .\11 Souls' Social Club, by ap- 

pointment. Every one is cordially invited. 

Omaha. Nebr. Uutlieran Chnro'n, Benson 
Sta. first :ind third Sundays, 2 :30 P. M. 
L'ncoln. Nebr. Lutheran Church, 13th and 
H. Sts. Second Sunday, 10:30 A. M. 
Kansas City, Kans. Tuesday after third Sun- 
day, 8 P M. 

Topeka, Kans. Lutlieran Church, Second 
and Van Buren Sts. Wednesday after third 
Sunday, 8 P. M. 

Olathe, Kansas. State' School, Thursday aftei 
third Sunday, by appointment. 

Omaha, Nebr. Stale School 3223 N. 45th St. 
Fourth Sunday, 10 A. M. and Tuesday after 
Second Sunday, 7 :30 P.M. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. State School, Thurs- 
day before first Sunday. 7 :30 P. M. 

Sioux City. la. New Lutheran School, 614 
Jennings St., Wednesday after first Sunday, 
8:00 P.M. 

W'chita, Kansas. 322 Ellis Ave., by appoint- 
ment. 

Beatrice, Nebr. Ilooies of the Deaf, by 
appointment. 

Richmond, Mo. By appointment. 

THE MID-WESTERN MISSION TO THE 
DEAF. 

The Very Rev. Geo. Long Secretary, 400 
Chestnut St., kluincy. 111. (I'lider the Prov- 
ince of the Mid- West.) The Rev. Clarence 
\V. t'harics Gener-al Mi.ssioiiary, 472 South 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Diocese of Ohio. Monthly services in Cleve- 
land, .-Nkriyn, Canton, Youngstown, Toled-.), 
and t,ima ; occasional services in Tiffin, 
S, Mansfield Marion and Fremont, Colins 
Sawbill. lay reader in Clcvclan-l with weekly 
sc-tviees ; Win. F, Durian, lay r' tdcr for Akron 
and Cantor)^ with monthly .services. 

Diocese of Southern Ohio. Monthly serv 
ices in Crdumhus. Cincinnati, Piqua ; bi- 
monthly on Springfield, Dayton, Middletown; 
<H-castonally in Zanesville Bellaire, Haniil'on, 
Portsmouth. Weekly Bible class in Columlius, 
J. B. Showalter, tracber. 

• . • 
Diocese of Michii^an. Monthly . services in 
Iniliaiiapolis and Anderson; bimonthly in 
Hichmoiid and Terre Hauto; occasionally in 
Kvansville. 

Diocese of Michigan. Monthly services in 
Detroit and Flint ; hi monthly it^ Eansing 


and Jackson; occasionally in Ypsilanti and 
Ann Arljor. Weekly service-s in Detroit. H. 
B. Waters, Layreader; and prayer meeting 
Wednesday evenings. 

Diocese of Western Michigan. Bi monthly 
services in Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo. 

Rev. Hobart T^orraine Tracy, missionary 
to* the Deaf in. Loui.siana. Holds services 
in other parts of the Province of Sewance, 
which inclndes the whole southeastern states, 
when free from school work. Address : School 
for the Deaf, Jackson Miss. 

Diocese of Washington, Virginia, Southern 
Virginia Southwestern, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. Kev, Henry J. Pulver Missionary in 
charge, 501 iCve St., N. E., Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Fannie Chiles, Parish Visitor, 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Joseph S. Rosenhloom, 
Lay Reader, Richmond. Va. Mr. John C. 
Bremer, Lay Reader, Wheeling, W. Va. Mr, 
James X. Orman, I, ay Reader, Washingtoti, 
J). C. 

Washington, D. C., Parish Hall of St, 

John's Church, 16th and H. Sts., X. W. 
ropiK>siie the White House.) Services 
every Sunday, at 11:15 A. M. Holy Com- 
munioti on the First Sunday of each month ; 
On other Sundays, the J.,itany, Ante Com- 
inimion and Morning Prayer, in the sequence 
named. 

R'chmond Va . (White) — St. Andrew's 
Church, Laurel and Beverly Sts. Services 
on Second Sunday, at 11 A. M. Bible 
Class on other Sundays. Literary Society 
meets Friday evenings. 

No: folk, Va, • St. Luke's Church, (rrauhy 
and Bute Sts. Services lyii Second Sunday, 
at 10 :20 I*. M. 

Charleston W. Va. — St. John's Church Quar- 
rier St. and 5th .\ve. Services on Fourth 
Sumlay. at 7 P.M. 

Hunttngdom W. Va. — Trinity Church. Fifth 
Ave., and 11th St. Services on Monday 
following Fourth Sunday, at 7 :30 P.M. 


rill, M. A., in charge; address, 800 S. We*t 
St., Syracuse, N. V. J*rincipal Stations: Al- 
bany. (ilover.sville, Hud.son, llion, Schenec- 
tady, Troy. Binghamton, Elmira, Oneida^ 
Rome, Syracuse, Utica, Watertov-jm, Auburn; 
Batavia, Buffalo, Canandaigua, Geneva, James- 
tohvn Lockport. Rochester, other places by 
appointment. 

St. Thomas’s Mission for the Deaf, St. Louis,. 

(1‘rotestunt Episcopal.) — Chapel and Parish 
House of Christ Church Cathedral, Thirteenth 
and Locu.st Streets. The Rev. J. H. Cloud, 
D. 1)., Minister, 2606 Virginia Avenue. Sun- 
day School, all Sundays, September to June, 
9:30 A.M. Miss Hattie L- Deem, teacher. 
Bible Class second and fourth Sun^ys 9 rJO- 
A. M. Woman s Guild meets on W’ednesdays, 
2 P.M., at 1210 Locust Street. Mrs. Janies. 
S. Chenery, President, Nation W'ide Campaign 
Committee, Meetings by appointment. Miss 
Annie M. Roper, Chairman. Services and Ser- 
mon. all Sundays. 10:45 A.M. L^'.ures, 
third Sundays, 7 :30 P.M. Socials usually 
fourth Saturdays, 7 ;30 P.M. Cither services, 
lectures, meetings by special aiipointment. See 
local program card. 

St. Andrew’s Silent Mission Parish of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, Rev. G. H. Hefflon,. 
minister in charge. Mrs. C. M. Chase, Parish 
Visitor. Services every Sunday ai 13 :15 A. M. 
in the Parish House Hall, aajoining Trini- 
ty Church, Copley Square. Entrance on 
Clarendon Street. The mission is regularly 
working in these cities of XeW EnHind : 
Hartford, Neiv Haven, Bridgeport and W'ater- 
fmry, Conn. ; Boston. Lowell, Salem, Lynn, 
W'orcester, Springfield, Haverhill, and Pitts- 
field, Mass. Providence, R. I., and Portland, 
Maine. The La5' Readers are: W. G. Durian, 
of Hartford; Preston Barr Ir., of Worcester; 
J. S. Light and E- W. Frisl^ee, of Boston. 

Ephphatha Mission for the Deaf: St. Paul's 
Catl^lral 611 S. Finegroa St., Los Angeles, 
Rev. Qfcrence E. W ebb, Missionary-in charge. 
Mrs. X. \ . l.ewis, Parish Visitor. Sunday, 
3:00 P.M. Holy Communion ‘and Sermon, 
last Sunday in each mcMith 3 :(H} P.M. All 
the Deaf cordially invited. 


Wheeling, W. Va., — St. Matthew’s Church 
Services on I'ourth Sunday, 3:30 P.M. 
Bible Class on other Sundays at 3 P. M. Ser- 
vices at Newport News, Va,, Lynchburg, 
Va., Staunton, Va., Rtwinoke, Va., Parkers- 
burg, W\ Va., Garfton, W. Va., Fairmont, W’. 
Va., Clarksburg, W. Va., Romney, \\. V'a., 
and at other places by special announccmenl. 

Maryland Diocesan Missions to the Deaf 
Rev. Oliver J, Whildin. Missionary, 2100 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. Grace Mission, 
(irace and St. Peter’s Church. T*ark .\ve. and 
Monuntent St. Services every Sunday 3:15 
P. M. All Saints’ Mission, All Saints’ Church, 
Frederick, Md. Services on the Second Sun- 
day of the month, 11 A.M. St. John’s Mis- 
sion, St. John’s Church Hagerstiiwn. Md,, 
Services on the Second Sunday of the month, 
8 P. M, Emmanuel Mission, Emmanuel 
Church Cumherlaud, Md. Services on the 
Monday following the Second ^nday of each 
month, 8 P.M. 

Society for the Promotion of Church Work 
Among the De^f. .. Province ot Wastiingtoa. 
President. Rev. F. C. Smiclau, Selins Grove. 
l*a. ; V’ice- President. Rev. C. Dantrer, 

Philadelphia. Pa.; Secretary; Ktv. O, J. 
W’hildin, Baltimore. Md. Treasurer. Mr, 
Arthur Hi>ehm. *409 Charle« St., Baltimore, 
Md. Co-W’orker: Rev. H. J. Pulver, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


LUTHERAN 

Grace Lutheran Church Garrison and St. I^uis 
S; Pine St.. Orange. Calif. l^»s Angele.s, 
Calif. Bible Institute Sixth and Hope St.,, 
first and third Sundays, 3 P. M. San Diego, 
Calif., and Fresno, Calif, by appointment. 


Cleveland Mission. Rev. 6. C. Schroeder 
2204 Bunts Rd., Lakewood Sta., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Stations : Cleveland. Elyria, Columbus, 
Finday. Lorain. O., Pittsburgh, Kdgew’ood* 
New' Ca.stle. Pa.. Erie, Pa,, Buffalo, N. "i'. 
(Deaf-Mute Mision) Hard 4if Hearing Club, 
Cleveland. 


Chicago Mission. Kev. A. C. Dahms, 1400 
X. Rideway. Ave.. Chicago. III. Chicago 
Our, Saviors' Church, cor. Hirsch and X. 
Ridgeway, Sundays. .Mav 1 — Oct.. 31 10: 

30 A.M.; Xov. 1 — April 3Q^ 2:30 P.M. 




Jefferson St. monthly second W'ednesda 


8P..M. 


Eling. III., 421 Ann St., Monday, 7.30 

P.M. C.ystal Lake, LIFt 'monthly, on 
ap|>omted Sunday. 

\ 

Valpariso. Ind., Kankakee, IlL, and St. 
Jt seph Mich., by appointment. 


Pittsburgh Reformed Presbyterian Church 
-—Eighth Avenue, between Penn .Xvenue 
and l>uquesne W’ay. Kev. T. H. Acheson, 
Pastor; Mrs. J. M. Keith, Mute Interpreter. 
Sabbatli School — 10 A. M. ; Sermon — 11 A, 
M ; Christian Endeavor First W'ednesday of 
each month, 8 :45 P. M. Every!)ody w’cleome. 

St. Paul Mis'-ion- -Rev. J. A. Beyer, 917 Igle- 
chart Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul. 
Trinity School, Tilton and Wabasha. Sundays 
and other holy days, 10:45 A. M. tiaylord, 
Minn., Lutheran Church, first Monday, 1 P M. 
Eau Claire. Wis. Y. M. C. A., fir.st Satur- 
<lay, 3 P.M. l.r;ike City. Minn., 704 Lyon 
Ave. W'est second Sunday 3 P.M. W’inona. 
seCLflid Sunday, 8 P.M. R(»chester, .Minn., 
917 Fourth Ave., X. W., Monday after sec- 
ond Sunday 7:30 P.M. Erieshurg Minn., 
Claussens’, Home, third Monday X P. M. 
Sitillwater, Miniu., 1^212 Smith St., fourth 
Sunfiy, 3:00 P.M. 

Dioceses of Albany, Central New York, and 
Western New York — Kev. Herbert C. Mer- 


St. Louis Mission. Rev. C. Sehubkegel, 4536 
Lahadie .Vve.. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis, 
Grace Lutheran Church, Garrison and ,St. 
Ivouis Ave., 2n<l and last Suml^s, 3 P. M. St- 
t^harles. Mo,, Homes of ,L|pkL last Sunday. 
40:30 ,\.M Evansrille. Ind.. Lutheran 

School, E. TlHnoi.s St., bi-monthly, first Sun- 
day. 10.00 A.M. Indu-gitfilolis. Ind., Lutheran 
Church. 717 S. Xew Jer.sey St., bi-monthly, 
fi»^st Sundav, 9:30 A.M T.ouisville, Kv., 
Lutheran Church, 1125 K. Broadway, bi- 
iiKtitlilv. first Sunday. 7 :30 P.M. lackson- 
ville. Til., monthly, third Sunday. Religious 
instruction in State School. 9 A. M. Services 
2:30P.M. 

BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE DEAF. 

Kev. A. H. liuntz Chairman. Osseo, 
Minn., Rev. E. T. Heyne. Secretary, 855 Arm- 
strong .Vve.. St. Paul. Minn. : Mr. Walter A. 
Ellinger, Treasurer. 1103 t,uml>er Exchange, 
Minneapolis. Minn. Rev. J, Huchthausen, 
1115 E. 19th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. J. 
P. Miller 1617 Elliot Ave., S., Minneai>olis, 
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' NEW YORK MISSION 
Rev, A. Boll, 192 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, Parish House, 14Sth St^ and Con- 
vent Ave., Sunday School for pupils of 
the N. Y. Institution for the Draf, 9 A.M., 
third flora-. Services or instruction at 10 : 
45 P.M. ,, 

Brooklyn. Immanuel Lutheran Church, 177 
S. 9th St., every Sunday, 3 I’.M- 
Jersey City, ''204 Lerabeck Ave., monthly, first 
Sunday. 8 P.M. 

Kingston, N. Y., 22 Livingston St., by appoint- 
ment. 

DETROIT MISSION. 

Rev. E. J. Scheibert, 6861 Nevada Ave-, East 
Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit, Chapel on Pulford, right off MeJdrum, 
Sundays and other holy days, 10:30 A.M. 
Toledo, Church, cor. Vance and Ewing, first 
Sunday. 2 ;30 P.M. 

Ft. Wayne. St. Paul’s Parish House, Barr and 
Madison, second Sunday, 10:15 A.M. 

New Heaven. Lutheran Church, last Sunday, 
2P.M. 

Flint, 'S'. M. C. M., last Sunday, instruction 
in Catechism, 9:30; services 10:30 A.M. 
Saginaw, Lutheran Church, Ninth and Cherry, 
East Side, last Sunday, 2:30 P.M. 

MINNEAPOLIS MISSION 
Rev. J. L. Salvner. 1221 22nd Ave., N.. 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

Minneapolis, Grace Chapel, Girard and 22nd 
Ave., N., Sundays and other holy days, 
M A.M. „ , 

Duluth, Y. M. C. A. monthly, fourth Sunday, 
8 P M. 

Sioux Falls, S. D-, Zion School, first Wednes- 
day, 7 :4S P.M. 

Fargo, N. D., 112 4th St., N., Thursday after 
2nd Wednesday, 8 P.M. 

Grand Forks, 608 S. Third St., Fnday after 
2nd Wednesday, 7 : 45 P.M. 

Devils Lake. State School, Saturday after 2nd 
Wetlnesdav. 

Patiau, Waterto-wn, S. D., by appointment. 

ST. PAUL MISSION 
Rev. J. Shumacher, 1780 Wordsworth Ave., 
St. Paul. Minn. 

St. Paul Trinity School, Tilton and Wabasha. 
Sundays and other holy days, 10:45 
A.M. , , . 

Winona, St. Martin’s Church, monthly, second 
Sunday, 4 P.M. 

Lake Chy, third Sunday, 3 P.M, 

Stillwater, monthly, fourth Sunday, 3 P.M. 
Gaylord, monthly, first Monday. 1 P.M. 
Eau Claire, Wis., Y. M. C. A., first Saturday, 

Winnipeg. Canada, Y. M. C. A., third, Friday 
8 P. M. „ 

Rochester, last Monday, 7 :30 P. M. 


OM.AHA MISSION 

Rev. E. Mappes, 2512 No. 65th St., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Omaha, Nehr., Lutheran Church, Benson Sta., 
first and third Sundays, 2:30 P.M. 

Lincoln, Nebr.. Lutheran Church, 13th and 
H Sts., second Sunday, 11 A.M. 

Omaha, Nebr., State School, 3223 N. 45th 
St., evrrv "Thursday at 8 P.M. 

Council Bluffs. Iowa, State School, every first 
and third Tuesday, 7 :30 P.M. 

Sioux City, Iowa, New T.utheran School, 614 
Jennings St., second Wednesday, 8 P.M. 


KANSAS CITY MISSION 
Rev. Emil C. Baker. 420 W. 11th St., 
Kansas Citv. Mo. 

Kansas Citv. Kan.. Lutheran Church, fourth 
Sunday 7, :30 P.M. 

Toneka. Kan. I.utheran Church. 2nd and Van 
Buren Sts., fourth Sunday. 2 P.M. 
Olathe. Kan.. State Schobl. bv appointment. 


SEATTLE MISSION 
Rev. G, W. Gaertner, 1101 15th Ave., Seat- 
tle. Wash. 

Seattle, Wash., Church of Our Redeemer, cor. 
15th Ave., and Spring St., second and 
fourth Sunfl^ys, 2 :30 P.M. 

Tacoma, Wash.', South 16th and I, Sts., second 
*t’'ndav. I0:.t0 A M. 

Spokane., Wash., W. 3rd and Division, first 
•>•><1 th’rd Sunday, 10:30 A.M. 

Yakima, Wash., W. 4th and Walnut, monthly. 


PORTLAND MISSION 
Rev, J. A. C. Bever, 934 Cleveland Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 

Portland, Ore., Rodney Ave., and Ivy St.. 

every Sunday, 2:30 P.M. 

Salem, Ore., State SchooL 2nd :vnd 4th. Sun- 
days, 7 :1S P.M. 

Vancouver, Wash., State School, first Sunday, 
10 P.M., third Sunday 7 P.M. 


FRATERNAL 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF 
THE DEAF 

GRAND DIVISION DIRECTORY. 
Chicago,! 11. 

HARRY C. ANDERSON President 

ISO E- Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

LEO C. WILLIAMS First Vice-President 

Potter Valley, Calif. 

.ALEX L. PACH .... Second Vice-President 
150 Broadway, New Yra-k, N. Y. 

H. I.ORRAINE TRACY -Third Vice President 

School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

FRANCIS P. GIBSON Secretary 

130 North Wells St., Chicago. 111. 

•ARTHUR L. ROBERTS Treasurer 

130 North Wells St., Chicago, III. 
GEORGE F. FLICK .. Chairman of Trustees 
130 North Wells St., Chicago, HI. 

Board of Trustees 

GEORGE J. FLICK, Chairman .. Chicago, II!. 
HARRISON M. LEITER Chicago, HI. 

DIVISION DIRECTORY 
(Giving date and place of meeting and Secreta- 
ry’s address.) 

CHICAGO, No.l Chic.ago. III. 

S. A. C. Hall, 5536 Indiana Ave — Second 
Saturday 

Chas. B. Kemp Suite 90S, 130 North Wells St. 

DETROIT, No. 2 Detroit, Mich. 

(j. A. R., Grand River K- Cass Ave — First 
Saturday 

Walter F. Carl 39 Sturdevant St. 

Highland Park, Mich. 

SAGINAW, No. 3 Saginaw, Mich. 

108 So. Hamilton St.— First Thursday, 
John Janicke 139 Robinwood St. 

I. OUISVILLE. No.4 Louisville, Ky. 

Robinson Hall — First Saturday. 

John H. Mueller 1013 E. Kentucky St. 

I,TTTLE ROCK, No 5 Little Rock, Ark. 

Moose Hall Bldg. — First Saturday 

Earl Bell School for the Blind 

N.YSHU.A, No. 7 Nashua, N. H. 

I-aiayette Hall — First Saturday 

John Shea 378 Main St 

DAYTON, No. 8 Dayton, Ohia 

Purden Bldg. E- Fifth St. — First Saturday 

Jackson Bates 43 Calm St. 

BAA' CITY, No, 9 Bay City. Mich. 

First Monday 

C. F. W. I,awrence 806 N. Henry St. 

CINCINNATI, No. 10 Cincinnati. Ohio 

Court & Central Ave. — First Saturday 

Emil Schneider 1859 Kinney Ave. 

EV'ANSVILLE. No. 11 Evansville, Ind. 

A'. M. C. A. — First Mokiday 

William Wiggers 1118 Elliott St 

NASHVILLE. No. 12 Nashville, Tenn. 

A'. M. C. A. — First Friday 

Tesse T. Warren 200 Third Ave.. North 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 13. .Springfield. Ohio 
Memorial Bldg., W'est Main Street. 

First Saturday 

Harry H. Folchemer 422 A'ork St. 

OL.ATHE, No. 14 Olathe, Kan. 

First Tuesday 

E. H. McTlvain Route 1. Box 100 

FLINT, No. 15 Flint, Mich. 

428 Buckham St. — First Tuesday 

Fred A. Laurason Box 177 

TOLEDO, No. 16 Toledo, Ohio 

Kapp Hall — First Saturday 

Edward M. Hetzel 1133 Peck St. 

MILWAUKEE. No. 17 Milwaukee, WLs. 

221 W. Water St.— First Tuesday 

Samuel Sutter ^..1403 20th St. 

COI/UMBUS, No. 18 Columbus, Ohio 

I. O. O. F. Hall — Second Saturday 

Clarence B. Jones 202 Comstock Bldg., 

209 S. High St. 

KNOXVILLE. No. 20 Knoxville, Tenn. 

319 N. Gay St. — Second Wedne.sday 

I,. Arthur Palmer Fountain City. Tenn. 

CLEVELAND, No. 21 Cleveland. Ohio 

3915 Ivorain Ave., West Side Turn Hall — First 
Saturday. 

Pretlow D. Munger. ... 14909 St. Clair Ave. 
INDTAX'.APOLIS. No. 22-Indianapolis. Ind. 
I. O. O. F. Hall — Second Wednesday 

Hafford Hetzler 1006 St. 32d St. 

BROOKLYN, No. 23 Brooklyn N. A'. 

308 Fulton St.. Brooklyn — First Saturday 
Benjamin Friedwald-4307 12th Ave., Brooklyn, 

ST. LOT'TS No. 24 St. Louis, Mo, 

Eagle’s Hall, Lafayette and Jefferson Sts. — 
Second Friday. 

James Smith 3891 Delmar Ave 

NEW H7VVEN.,,No. 25. .New Havefr. Cdhti. 
99 Temple .V St.— -Second Saturday 

Gilbert F. Marshall 495 Newfield Ave 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOLYOKE, No. 26 Holyoke, Mass. 

Bridge Street 'Turn Hall — First Saturday 
Frank Kusiak..200 Montgomery Street.. 
Chicopee Falla, Mass. 

LOS ANGEl/ES, No. 27-Los Angeles, C.aIo. 
730 S. Grand Ave. — First Saturday 

R. P. Handley 632b Juanita Ave 

ATLANTA, No. 28 Atlanta. G:.. 

Red Men’s Wigwam — First Friday 
Leon B. Dickerson .... 122 N. AVellington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, No. 30-Philadelphia, Pa. 
1626 Arch St. — First Friday 

.Tames F. Brady 426 Locust St, 

K.'YNSAS CTTA'. No. 31.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Bookbinders’ Hall, 12th and Central — First 
Thursday 

I,ouis Coleman 2512 Monroe Ave 

Kansas City, Kansas. 

OMAHA, No. 32 Omaha.Neb. 

\V. O. W. Hall, 16th and Capitol Sts. — 
Second Saturday. 

Tom L. Anderson School for the Deaf 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

NEW ORLEANS, No. 33.. New Orleans, La. 
B. K. A. Building 627 North St. — First 
Sunday 

Mathias Chenevert 3006 Boludin St. 

K.ALAMAZOO, No. 34 .... Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1‘ortage St. Auditorium — First Wednesday 

Daniel Tellier 1130 W. North 

BOSTON, No. 35 Boston, Mass. 

3 Boylston Place — First Saturday 
William H. Battershy . . . . 45 W. Neptune St. 
West Lynn, Mass. 

PITTSBURGH. No.' 36. .. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McGeagh Bldg, — First Saturday- 

Frank A. Leitner 929 East End Ave 

Wilkinsburg 

HARTFORD, No. 37 Hartford, Conn. 

I. O. O. F. Temple. 421 Main St. — First 

Saturday 

Harry V. Jarvis , 16 Orange St 

MEMPHIS, No. 38 Memphis, Tenn. 

Y. M. C. A. — First Saturday 

F. P. Armstrong A'. M. C. A 

PORT!, AND (Me.) No. 39 .. Portland, Maine 
514 Congress — Second Saturday 

Will O. Kimball 20 Gilman St. 

BI^FFALO No. 40 Buffalo, N. A'. 

36 W. Huron St, — First Wedn-sday 

W. Elmer Davis 989 West Ave 

PORTLAND (Ore.) No. 41. .. Portland, Ore. 
Red Men’s Hall. 9th and Hawthorne Ave. — 
First Saturday 

A. O. Van Emon 149 Jessup St. 

NEWARK. No. 42 Newark, N. J. 

210 Market St. — First Tuesday 
Allred King-46 Wayne St., Jersey, City, N. J. 

PROVIDENCE. No. 43 Providence. R. I. 

850 Westminster St. — First Saturday 

-Arthur H. Enger 520 Hope St. 

SEATTLE. No. 44 Seattle. Wash. 

V. M. C. A. — First Saturday 

A. W. Wright 6840 15th St., N. E. 

UTICA, No. 45 Utica, N. Y. 

53 Franklin Square — First Sataurday 
John H. Thomas.. P. O. Box 943, Frankfort, 
New York. 

WASHINGTON, No. 46- Washington, D. C. 
N. E. Masonic Temple — First AVednesday 

W. P. Sonder 1011 Sigsbee PI. N. E. 

Brookland, D. C. 

BALTIMORE. No. 47 Baltimore, Md. 

North Ave, Hall, 601 W. North Ave. First 
Saturday. George M. Leitner. . 1909 Kennedy 
Ave Saturday 

SYRACUSE. No. 48 SyTacuse, N. Y. 

learned Building. S. Warren St. — Secoind 
Saturday 

J. Fred Keller 233 Fitch St. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. No. 49.. Cedar Rkpids, U. 

First Wednesday 

Carl Osterberg 1412-3d Ave., W. 

HUNTINGTON, No. 50- Huntington, W. Va. 

Carpenter’s Hall— First Saturday 
Clarence Henderson. .. .Griffithsville, W. Wa. 

AI. BANY, No. 51 Albany, N. Y, 

734 Broadway — First Satu'dsy 
Harry A. Barnes.. 35 Bridge St., Schenectady, 
New A'ork, 

ROCHESTER, No. 52 Rochester, N. Y. 

97 State St. — Secotid Saturday 

Fred Hethier .56 Casper St. 

SAX FRANCISCO, No. 53.. San Francisco, 
California. 

Native Sons Hall — First Saturday. 

David S. Luddy 124 Primrose Road, 

Burlingame, Calif. 

RR.ADING, No. 54 Reading, Pa. 

612 Court St.— Second Saturday 

Edwin R’lchie-; 26 Lancaster Ave 

ShiUington, Pa. 

AKKON, No. 55 .-Yrkon, Ohio 

60 S. High St. — Secotid Saturday 

B. M. Svhowt... 198 Archw’ood Ave 

SAI.T LAKE ( 4 ITY. No., 56 Salt Lake City, 

Utah 

249 S. :Main St. — First Wednesday 

P.ifu> Briggs... 747 E- 9th South St, 

ROCKFORD, No. 57 Rockford. 111. 

1010 S. Main St. — First Saturday 
Frt-d W. A. Hammer 1426 Rural St. 
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SPRINGFIELD, No. 58 .... Springfield, 111. 

N. E. Cor. 5th & Monroe Sts. — First Saturday 
Earl H. Shaffer 1010 E. Jefferson St. 

DAVENPORT, No. 59 Davenport, Iowa. 

I. O. O. F. Hall, 510 Brady St.— First 

Saturday 

.Arthur Johns(.>n-3123 18th -Ave., Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

VVORCESTER, No. 60 .... Worcester, Mass. 
306 Main St. — Second Saturday 

Preston Barr North L^xbridge, Mass. 

ST. PAl'L, No. 61 St. Paul, Minn. 

Fairview and Marshall -Aves., St. Paul — First 
Friday 

Max Cohen 611 Central Park Place 

FDRT WORTH. No. 62.. Fort Worth, Texas 
Eagles' Hall, W. 5th St. — First Wednesday 

.Albert Tullv 3209 Jennings Ave. 

DALLAS. No. 63 Daillas, Texas 

Lal)or Temple — First Saturday 

Wallace K. Gibson Route 8, Box 356 

DENVER. No. 64 Denver, Colo. 

1715 California St. — First Saturday 

Joseph V. Haldcrman 2440 15th St. 

WATER BURY. Noi. 65 . . Waterbury, Conn. 
Garden Hall — I'irst Saturday 

William T. O'Connell P. O. Box 122 

BRIDGEPORT, No. 66 .... Bridgeport, Conn. 

O. U. -A. M. Hall — First Saturday 

tlilbert F. Marshall 495 Newfield .Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 67. . Springfield, Mass. 

48 Pynchon St. — P'irst Saturday 

Ralph M. Palazzi 364 Belmont Ave. 

WACO, No. 68 Waco, Texas 

First Saturday 

Harvev L. Ford Route 4, Box 229 

OGDEN, No. 69 Ogden, Utah 

2445 Grand Ave. — First Thursday 

Willi.ini Cole 504 31st St. 

PITTSFIELD, No. 70 Pittsfield, Mass, 

101 Fenn St. — First Saturday 

Edward Gilmartin 18 Lincoln Terrace 

BANGOR. No. 71 Bangor, Maine 

121 Main St. — First Saturday 

.Albert L. Carlisle 27 Forest .Ave. 

KENOSH.A, No. 72 Kenosha, Wis. 

G. A. R. Hall — Second Saturday 

George R. Hebard 1064 Pearl St. 

BIRMINGHAM. No. 73 .. Birmingham. Ala. 

1920J4 N. Fourth Ave. — First Saturday 

James Stiles 1320 Whitaker St. 

SKIT'X FALLS, No. 74. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
First Saturday 

Peter T.. Dalgaard Route 1, Harrisburg, 

S. Dak. 

WICHITA. No. 75 Wichita, Kans. 

F. .A. U. Hall, 119 S. Lawrence St. 

First Saturday 

Ross Davison 1232 Santa Fe Ave. 

■SPOKANE, No. 76 Spokane Wash. 

Y. M. C. A. Bldg. — First Saturday 
Erve W. Chambers .... E. 2403 Cataldo St. 

DES MOINES No'. 77 Des Moines, la. 

Y. M. C. A. — First Saturday 

J. .A. Robinson 809 Guthrie Ave. 

78 Middlesex St. — Second Saturday 

LOWELL. No. 78 Lowell, M.ass. 

BERKELEY, No. 79 Berkeley, Cal. 

J. Bennett McMahon 46 W. Fifth St. 

-Ashley Hall. 2980 .Adeline St. — First Frid.iy 

D. H. Goridricb 2923 Newburg St. 

DEl.AV.A.N, No. 80 Dclavan, Wis. 

First Saturday 

Fred J. Neesain Elm St. 

HOUSTON. No. 81 .Houston, Texas. 

400 Quitman St. — First Friday 

Richard C. Mor^ 400 Quitman St. 

SCRANTON, No: 82 ..Scranton, Pa. 

232 Wyoming .Ave. — First Friday 

Orley T. Scbooley, Jr 407 Simpson St. 

Peckville, Pa. 

RICHMOND, No. 83 Richmond, Va. 

2047 AV, Broad St. — First Saturday 

G*uv R. Eiggan RoKate 7 

NOIU'm.K, No. 84 Norfolk, Va. 

Pythian Hall, Brambleton — First Saturday 

Nathan Schwartz 826 County St., 

Portsmouth, Va. 

JOHNSTOWN, No, 85 Jcihnstown. Pa. 

Moose Temple First Saturday 

Rolanil M. Barker 61 Church St. 

MANHATTAN, No. 87... New York, N. A*. 

41 West 124t1i St. — First Monday 
V. R. .Ainlerson . . 1 1 58 Commonwealth .\ve.. 
New York 

JACKSONV'II.T.E, No. 88 . .Jacksonville. III. 
Gallaudet Club Hall — F'irst Thursday 

Enir;st Tilton 414 Kosciusko St. 

LEWISTON, No. 89 Lewiston, Maine. 

223 Lisbon St. — First Saturday 

Mablon A. Bradburg Route 3, Elm St. 

E. .Autiurn, .Maine. 

I EORI.A. No. 90 Peoria, III. 

Procter Center Second Saturiiay 
Charles J, Cunningham .. 1713 N. Madison St. 
JERSEY CITY, No. 91 .. .Jersey City. N. J. 
Idd lellows' Hall, Bergen SC|. — Fir.st Sat. 

Charles T. Hummer 25 Romaine .Ave. 

BRONX, No. 92 New York, N. Y. 

E.agle Bldg., Third .Ave, and 149th St. 

. First Thursdav 

Jacoh Eblii 2089 A’yse Ave., New A'ork. 


COLUMBIA, No. 93 Columbia, S. C. 

Elk's Hall — First Friday 

la’sh'e A. Elmer 2313 Preston St. 

CHARLOTTE, No. 94 .... Charlotte, N. C. 
I. O. O. F. Temple, 2154 W. Trade St. 
Second Saturday 

William R. Hackney 6 W. Fifth St. 

DURH.AM, No. 95 Durham, N. C. 

1. O. O. F. Hall — F'irst Saturday 

J. M. Robertson Route 6, Bloomsliurg, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

DIBUQLE, No. 96 Dubuque, Iowa. 

■ ■ 3135 ■ Central Ave. 

GRAND RAPIDS. No. 97 Grand Rapids, 

Mirhijfan 

C. A. — S^emd Thjrsdiy 

1 (IRON TO .No. 98 Toronto. Canada 

Forresters Hall 22 College St.— Second 
,, , Thursday. 

(rcorge W. Reeves.... 408 Lansdowne Ave. 

KINGHTS AND LADIES DE 
l’e pee 

headquarters— CHICAGO. ILL 

Secretary’s Address 
J. NOVOTNY 
.2251 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, III. 

SUPREME COU.NCIL 
John M O'Donnell, Supreme Knight, Ferris 
Ave., Westchester, N. Y. C. 
ay C. >Utcii Deputy Supreme Lady, 3934 
V Lrenshaw St., Chicajfo, 111 

-Aiithony J Novotny, Supreme Secretary, 

■im Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 111 ^ 

Jhomas J. (.illen. Supreme Treasurer, 401 
T . Ave., Brooklyn, N 

f. Such, Supreme^ Fin. Secretary 
w- -257 1-u Ierton Ave., Chicago, III. 

Rev. M. A Purtell, Supreme Chaplin Loyola 
College, Raltimore Md. 

IT Board of Trustees 

® "’Tr^surer"*' Supreme 

llOlO Kimliall -Ave., Richmond Hill, N Y 
James F. Donnelly Mary E. McLaren 

\u * ta Lli 2 al>eth M. Cameron 

T v”’’ Sup. Fin. Sec’v 

Mane T. A anz.to FI.raheth M. Yanzito 
John S. Bufka 

SUBORDINATE COUNCILS 
_ , , „ Chicago Council No. 1 

Grand Knight 

Ellen Manning Secretary 

4029 Wilcox St.. Chicago,' 

-May C. Katen Treasurer 

Rev Gr^shaw St.. Chicago, HI. ' 

Rev Francis X. Semi, S. J Chaolain 

i> each month at 3 ,00 

l .M. in the Sodality Hall. Mav and 11th Sts 
V L . Council No. 2 

Broadway. Brooklyn, N. Y 

4 ^'i "c Treasurer 

4M Fourth St., Brooklyn, X A' 

"' i .S' J Chaplain 

Meets second Saturday of each month in 
room 33, Johnson Building, 8-12 X'eviiis St 
near Fulton St., Brooklyn. N. A' ‘ ’ 

Cincinnati Council No. 3 

Grand Knight 

F •e Sreretarv 

50 F„ist 41st St., So. tovingtoii. Ky. 

.Joseph A .Miller . Treasurer 

Ann St. Newport, Ky, 

Rev Henry J. W.-jIdliaus Chaplain 

1 , a, Sunday of each month at 3 :00 

I M. trom November to May and on the 
second Sundays of each month at 8 ;00 PM 
from June to October of each year in St] 
Louis Hall. Eiglith ami AA'alnut Sts. 

__ Newark Council No. 4 

Hie memliers of this Council no Io-;ger 

hold meetings but have been traiisfered to 
-New Aork Council as non memliers. 

Boston Council No. 6 

David Quinn (Gaud Knight 

Mrs. Lmma McCormick Secretan 

19 Jackson St., No. Cambridge, Ma.ss. 

Ovide Fecteau Trea.-surer 

14 Mt. I’lcasant Place, Lynn, Mass. 

Kev. (George J. Kcelan. S. J Chaplain 

Meets sec<md Sunday of each numth .at 5 
IV M. at Boston C«>Ilege Hall. 

Buffalo Council No. 7 

bVancis H. Krablmg Grand Knight 

John A. Kyan Secretary 

211 Dewitt Street 

Walter Wheel<lon Treasurer 

2252 Main Street 

Kev. Patrick S. Gilmore Chat)laii\ 

Meeta Wednead.iy of each month at 8 :00 
IVM. in St. .. Vincent’s ‘ Hall, " Main ^t., and 
Kastwood Place. 

Philadelphia Council No, 8 


James B. Lynch .....Grand Knight 

Joseph Flynn Secretary 

506 So. Melville St. 

Margaret M. Shea .Treasurer 

2126 W. Master Street 

Rev. Patrick McCake Chaplain 

Meets first Tuesday of each month at 3 :0O 

P.M. at Grand Fraternity Hall, 1626 Arch 
Si. 

Pittsburgh Council No. 9 
Meets second Sunday of each month at 3:00 
P.M., at St. Patrick’s Hall, Liberty Ave., 

and 17th Street. 

Lowell Council No. 10 

John B. Lucy Grand Knight 

J. Bennett McMahon Secretary 

46 W. Fifth Street 

Albert Forget Treasurer 

27 Gresham Ave. 

Meets first Sunday of each month at 2:00 
P.M. at St. Joseph's College. Merrimack SL 
Scranton Council No. 1 1 

John W. Harrington Grand Knight 

Katie C. Kenny Secretary 

805 Columbia Ave. 

Joseph B. Me Andrews Treasurer 

2623 Frink Street 

Meets second Friday of each month at 8:00 
P.M. at St Thomas College. 

Baltimore Council No. 12 

• Leo. J. Noppenberger Grand Knight 

Peter J. Krastel Secretary 

1035 McDonough St. 

George J. Brandmnller Treasurer 

521 East 21st Street 

Rev. Michael A. }*urtell, S. J Chaolain 

Meets second Tuesday of each month at 
8:00 P.M., in Loyola College Hall, Calvert 
and Monument Streets. 

Providence Council No. 13 

Philip C. Shine Grand Knight 

Fred’k C. Egan S«ecretary 

24 Health Ave., Providence 

William H. Bradley Treasurer 

Rev. Peter A. Foley Chaplain 

Meets third Sunday of each month at 1 :30‘ 
P.M.. at the Knights of Cfdnmhus HalL 
Greene St. 

Atlantic City Council 14 
Luke V, McGuckin, Grand Knight and Cor. 
Secretary, 

5305 Spruce St., West Phila., Pa. 
Katherine A. Gannon. . Rec. Sec’y and Treas. 
5537 Catherine St., West Phila., Pa. 

Rev. Thols. A. Galvin, C. SS. R Chaplain 

Meets on second Friday of each month at 
home of Brother H. Stoner, Camden, N. J, 
Summer meetings subject to change. 

Milwaukee Council No. 15 

James F. Cullen Grand Knight 

Eugene T. Downe>' Secretary 

1195 West 24th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Roman jankeweez Treasurer 

787 Ninth Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Stephen Klopfer Cliaplain 

Meets on the second Tuesday of each month 
at 8:30 P.M. in the Knights of Columbus 
Institute, 15th Street and Grand Aveiiue» 
Milwaukee, W’is. 

Manchester Council No. 16 

Alphonc J. Gosselin Grand Knight 

Peter F. Breauh Secretary 

232 Spruce Street 

Eugene Roliitaille Treasurer 

246 Somerville Street 

Rev. J. E. Vaccarest Chaplain 

Meets fourth Sunday of each month except- 
ing third Sunday in I^cember. at 1 :30 P.M., 
at St. George’s Parochial School Hall, comer 
of Pine and Orange Streets. 

Detroit Council No. 18 

Cyrus Sochalski Secretary 

2822 Harison St., Detroit, Mich. 

Martin Sochalski Grand Knight 

Bernard Semrau Treasurer 

3846 Lillibridge Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. H. J. Kaufmann Chaplain 

Meets secinui Sunday of each month at 3 :00 
P.M. .at home of Brother Soclialski, 2822 

Harrison Street. 

Altoona Council No. 19 

Lester G. Zimmerman Grand Knight 

Susan H. Zimmerman ...Secretary 

608 Crawford Ave. 

Meets second Friday of each month at 7:30 
P.M. at 608 Crawford .\ve., Altoona. Pa. 
Toledo Council No. ?t) 

James Leary Gr.ind Knight 

£lizal>eth M. Leary Secretary 

501 W. Wayne St., Maumee, Ohio 

Peter E. Ruetz .Treasurer' 

814 Sherman St . Toledo, O. 

Rev. Francis Seeger, S. J Chaplain 

Meets third Sunday of each m«>nth at 3 :00 
P.M. at Catholic Deaf Center, corner Eric 
and Locust Streets. 

Worcester Council No 21 

Arthur G. Clark...,. (trand Knight 

Catherine M. Clark ’ Secretary 

2 Crescettt St., W’hitin.svine, Mass, 

Thoma.s Kane Secretary 

66 Frances Street 

Time ami place of meeting announced later,.. 
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Cleveland Council No. 22 

Allwrt Elwl Grand Knight 

Katherine M. Ebel Secretary 

11100 Governor Avenue 

Magdelena Taddeo Treasurer 

1819 VVoodlawn Ave.. East Cleveland , O. 

Kev. William I.. Newton Cliaplain 

Meets first Thursday of each month at 8 
P.M. at the Cathedral Community Hcotse, 
1115 Superior St. 

Fall River Council No. 23 

Henry T. Casey Grand Knight 

Armand Remillard Secretary 

2.12 Collett St.. New Bedford, Mass. 

Mary Grifiin . . . . .i Treasurer 

94 Kellog St., I'all River, Mass. 

Rev. John H. ■ McCann Chaplain 

Time and place of meeting announcetl la*er. 


Special Services for the Deaf at St. Marks 
Methodist Church, cor. Peachtree and 5th 
St., Sunday School — 9:30 A. M. Sermon — 
11.90 A .M.. every Sunday except 3rd of each 
month vahen the minister travels to Cave Spring 
to hold Services at the school there. S. M. 
Ereem.m. Min-ster ; W. F. Crusselle. teacher. 

CONGREGATIONAL 

Los Angeles, Cal. First Congregational 
Church Ninth and Hope Sts. I niim Deaf- 
Mute sc’ vici’.s 3 1'. M., under the leadership ol 
Mr. J. A. Kennedy, residence 611 North Bel- 
mont Ave. Visiting deaf in Los Angeles are 
cordiahv invited to artend our services. 
Milwaukee Mission. Kev. T. M. Waragerin, 
1711 Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church, services every 
Sunday at 10 A.M. and other holy days. Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Trinity Lutheran Church, Bowen 
and School Sts., monthly 2nd W'ednesday at 
7 :30 P.M. Sheboygan, Wis., St. Mark's 
Churih, t'l tario and North 7th Sts., monthly 
3rd. Wednesday at 7 ;30 P.M. Racine, Wis., 
St. Johi; Clmich, Erie and Kewaunee Sts., 
monthly .3rd Sunday at 3 P.M. Manitowoc, 
"Wis., Trinity Church, St., Clair Ave, and North 
10th S*., hvmcr.thiy. 4th Wednesday at 7:30 
P.M. La Crosse .Merrill and Wausau, Wis., 
by appointment. Delavan State School Sun- 
days by appointment. 

Watertown St. Peter T.utheran Church by ap- 
pointment Sundaj's 3 P.M. Madison Trinity 
I.utlieian Church. Icuiler Ingersoll Sts., by ap- 
pointment, 3 P. M. Sundays. 

NEW JERSEY STATE BRANCH N. A. D. 
F'redcrick A. Moore, President ; George S. 
Porter, \’ice- President : Harley Brendell,. Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Frances H. Porter. Treasurer. 
Convenes every two years at places designated. 

SOCIAL 

THE PAS-A-PAS CLUB, INC. 
t'ntirc 4tli Hoor 
61 West Momoc Street 

Business Meetings First Saturdays 

Idterary Meetings..., Last Saturdays 

Club fcK>nis open every day 
John E. Purdum, President. 

Thomas O. Gray, Secretary, 

?JS X. P.\rkside Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Deaf-Mutes* Union League, Inc., 143 West 
125th St., New York City. The object of 
the SrH:iety is the social, recreative an in- 
tellectual advancement of its members. 
Stated meetint^s are held on the third Thurs- 
days of every month at 3:15 P, M. Members 
are present for social recreation Tuesday- and 
Thursday evenings, Saturday and Sumlay 
aftei . and evenuirfs, and also on holidays. 
Visitors comjng Iroi.n over a distance of twenty- 
five miles are always welcome. Emanuel 
Sonweine. President; Samuel Lowenberz, 
Secretary. Address all communications to 143 
West T25th Street, New York City. 

The Silent Ath'etic Club of Chicago. T.,ocated 
at 5536 33 Indiana Ave.. Chicago; the finest 
club for. the deaf in the world. Bought, owned 
and managed by the deaf themselves. They 
have absclutc control of the enterpri^ie. Any 
deaf man or woman of '” 00(1 character is eli- 
gible to membership, .♦litiation fee, $2.00; 
monthly dues. 75 cents.. President, Arthur L. 
Roberts; Secretary. Arthur MT Finch; Treas- 
urer, Harrisohn M. lyCiter; Financial Secretary, 
Theodore Banks.. V'isitors from out of town 
are invited to visit the clubhouse. 

Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf. Office of the Secretary, 1538 N. 
JlfiVer St., Philadelphia, Pa. The above corpo- 
ration was formerl f«r the purpose of advanc- 
ing the intere.sts of the Dertf and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a hotne for blind, 
aged, and infirm deaf persons. 

The Fanwood Alumni Association — William 
<x. Jones, Sec’y, 99 Fort Washington Ave. 


New York, William H. Rose. President. 

Greater New York Branch of the National 
Association of the Deaf. Organized to Co*- 
operate with the National Association in the 
furtherance of its stated objects. Initiation 
fee, $1.50. Annual dues, $1.00. Officer.s : 
H. A. Gillen, President, 416 215 Street i 

G. A. Braddock, Secretary. 511 West 148th 
Street; Samuel Fraiikenheim, Treasurer, IH 
West 107th Street. 

Gallaudet Club of Philadelphia. Organized 
December 10. 1901. Headquarters. Hotel 

Adelphia, Chestnut Street below Thirteenth, 
Philadelphia, l*ennsylvania. Meets in March 
June. September and December of each year. 
Toseph V. Donohue, President ; Chas. A. Kepp, 
V. P. H.arry E. Stevens, Sec.-Trea.s. Ohjects: 
To celebrate annually the anniversary of the 
Idrth of Tliomas Hopkins (iallaudet. Founder 
of Education lor the Deaf in Americ.a, either 
with a dinner or other appropriate ceremony, 
the intellectual and social enjoyment of its 
members and their invite<l friends and to aid 
in all underta^ng ft)r the atlvancement and 
welfare of the Deaf. 

Pittsburgh Social League of the Deaf. Address : 

3 I'niversity Ave.. Obervatory Station (Obs. 
Sta. Pittsburgh Pa. President, Geo. Bloedcl; 
First at Vice- Pres., Geo. F. Grimm; Second 
at Vice-Pres., T^. P. Schulte; Secy., F. R. 
(iray (deceased); Treas., H. Danver. « 

SILK.VT AT f I LET 1C Cl.l'U OF DEAF 
OF PHIL-VDELI’HIA 

Pre.sident, Hugh K. Cusack; Secretary, 
John McCormick; Treasurer, (lUstav., Aslnnan. 

Lancaster Local Branch P. S. A. D. }*resi- 
dent, Mrs. John C. Ktter; Secretary, John 
John C. Etter : Treasurer and Assistant Sec- 
retary, W. Scott R. Miller. Its purpose is to 
help along the work of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. 

Beth Israel Association for The Deaf of Phil- 
adelphia. President., Jacob (.xoldstein : Sec- 
retary Charles Serhager; Treasurer William 
Klein. 

Bluebird Club of New York City. Composed 
of girl rrraduates of the Fanwood Schtx)!. 
President, Miss Rebecca Champagne: Sec 
r'etary, Miss Be.ssic J'rey. 

Houffton Athletic Club of New York City. 

ComiKJsed of graduates of Fanwood. Meets 
at the Boys’ Club in New York City. Presi- 
dent, E- Malloy; Secretary, L. Cahill; Teas- 
urer, R. Marshall. 

Xavier Ephpheta Society of New York City. 

Compcused of girl graduates of the Fanwood 
School. President, Miss Rebecca Champagne; 
Secretary, Miss Bessie Frey, 

HOUSTON ATHLETIC CLUB OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

Composed of graduates of Fanwood. Veets 
at the Boys’ Club in New York City. Presi- 
dent, E. Malloy ; Secretary. L. Cahill ; 
Treasurer, R. Marshall. 

CAT H O i;i C — C H (C AGO 

Ephpheta Social Center, 1130 S<i. May St., 
near Roosevelt Krlad, Social features. Open 
every night except Monday, Sunday and 
Saturday afternoon and night. Business meet- 
ing on second Tuesday of each month at 8 
P.M. Sacred Heart Devotions and Benediction 
at 8 P.M. Secimd Sunday for Sodality. 
Meeting at 4 I*.M. Fourth Sunday for Holy 
Communion at 8 P.M. Moeller Sewing Circle 
(Ladies) on every Thursday night. Rev, 
Francis Senti, S. J., (Chaplain), Albert Ma- 
tern I’resident ; Jo«^h Stacb, Secretary, 2257 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Ephepta Sodality Association. (Sick Bene 
fit Society) meets First Sunday ci\ each 
mimth at 4 P.M. William A. Lucas. Secre- 
tary, 6024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 

Chicago Council, No. 1, Knight and Ladies De 
r Epee, Inc National Oro^anjKation for 
Cath'^dic Deaf (Sick and Death Benefit meets 
Third Sunday at 8 I'.M. of each month during 
winter on second Friday at 8 P.M. during 
Slimmer. May Katen. C'ouncil Secretary. 3934 
W. Grenshaw St., Chicago. 


CANADA 

Western Canada Association of the Deaf. 

David. Peiknff. President: 448 Dufferin Ave., 
Winnipeg; Charles W. White, Secretary, 559 
Chalmer.s Ave., Winnipeg; U. J. D. Williams, 
Treasurer, Manitoba School for the Deaf, Win- 
nipeg. 


Investment 

Suggestions 

RAILROAD BONDS 
To yield 5% to 6.50% 

MUNICIPAL BONDS 
To yield 4.30% to 4.75% 

HYDRO ELF.CTRIC BONDS 
To yield 5.10% to 7% 

PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
To yield 5.10% to 7% 

INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
To yield 5% to 7% 

FOREKJN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
To yield 5% to 7.50% 

Enquiries Invited 

Monthly booklets mailed by request. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th Street, 

New York City. 

Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Established 1848. 


PACK 

Photographer 


SUITE 513 


150 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


tiK Britisb Deaf Clines 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every tvjo months 

EDITED BY 

ALFRED SHANKLAND. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf. 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
tsventy months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

Che British Deaf Cintes, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF. ENGLAND. 






Hhe 

Buff anZ Blue 

a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Bug and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those follovcing Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Accurate 


Convenier.t 


Effective 


Dcnoyer-Gppiiert Company, SW7.24 

S23S-52S7 Ravenawood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen ; Send me yoiir free Biology Catalog 3B, de- 
scribing teaching helps for classes in Physiology. Hygiene. 
Botany and Zoology. I am especially interested in 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


Clear 


Send for further 
information. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS 

Our 

Physiology 
and Biolog^y 
Teaching and 
Reference 
Helps are 


I>eiioyer*(Vppert Co., 
5235 Ravenswfod Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

YK14 Disscctible Trunk and Head $100.00 


FRATS EVERYWHERE ! 
Look! Read! Think! 


Our Convention in Atlanta was the cats whiskers. This is 
slang, but it hits the buH's eye. Tliat convention in 
the meraory of its delegates and visitors is like a jar of rare 
old wine, now empty., but with the bouquet or perfume lin* 
gering still. 

Next July we trek to the Northwest to Minnesota, the 
land of ten thousand lakes and of St. Paul. We can already 
feel the fraternal grip and see the welcoming smile of our 
friends out there. We already feel sure not only of a busv 
but of a bully time. 

And after St. Paul, WHERE? 

Why, DENVER, of course! 

No. 64 wants you! 

No. 64 sends you greetings! 

No. 64 asks for your votes! 

The South in 1921. 

The Northwest in 1924. 

The West in 1927I 

No, 64 begs every sister division to instruct its delegates to 
vote for Denver, 1927. 

We promise all a glorious time. Our Mountains, our Can- 
ons, our Mesas, onir health-giving breezes all invite you. 

COME TO DENVER 

We have the climate that is good for the business of a con- 
vention. We have the climate, the country, the scenery that 
is good for pleasure after business. 

Praters at St. Paul, give Denver your votes 1 
After that watch our smoke ! 


Eternally and Fraternallv yours. 

DENVER Not 64. 


Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Name 

City 


Official Position 
State ...... 











. J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


SCHOOLS KOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 

COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 

Colorado SpriiiK*> Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil's Lake, N. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEi\F 
Portland, Maine. 


fy rite for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 







ATTENTION, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS! 

DRESS MAKING MADE EASY 


Every school should install this collapsi- 
ble and adjustable “Acme Dress Form”, 
as illustrated here, for the instruction 
of dressmaking, fitting and dressing well 
in correct form. 


Order an Acme Dress Form No. 112 
to-day, or write for illustrated catalog. 


CLAR-BOX MERCANTILE CO 


& The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 

0 - The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . $ 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

^ The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C.) 

^ The American Boy 

^ The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 

^ The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

^ Real Coura^ 

10^ The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

^ The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

^ The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

^ The Deaf Carolinian (Morganton, N. C.) 

^ The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

1^ The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

^ The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

^ The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) .... 

^ The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 

^ The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 

^ We And Our History 

We And Our Work 

^ Winston Simplified Dictionaiy^ 

^ Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

% Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 


Silent 

Worker Both Saved 


3ffratpntal ifsirf 

An Acrostic by H. H. Folckemer 

Nature intended that man should be wise 
And live in a way that none could despise, 

Take time by the forelock and the future foresee 
In the interests of peace and glad harmony, 

Or look toward the time, when in death’s embrace 
Need he have fear of the time or the place. 

Albeit, man’s end surely must come 
Love’s labor should form his principal sum. 

From earliest times man’s greatest project 
Ran rampant in schemes for himself to protect. 
Amid dark caves, he hid his poor hide 
Till dangers were past there did he abide. 

Eagerly then in his own wild way 
Returned to the joy of a glad bright day. 

Nor again did he seek the haunts of the wild 
After he and his neighbor made the peace of a child. 
Let us, we pray, remain as meek and as mild. 

Socially he lived thru the glad days to come. 

Orderly his life, which for years had been glum. 
Carving a way in safety to live 
Impelled by mercy, his surplus to give 
Earnestly he sought ways that were divine 
Till it seemed that his days were all made to shine. 
Yet he made his mistakes time upon time. 

Only mistakes barred him from bliss. 

For history repeats itself even in this. 

The best that man can do for his own — 

Help others, as well as their mistakes condone, 
Eternally be watchful, but never alone. 

Desire is a stimulant that holds up the race. 
Enveloping all in the run for a place. 

Ample reward all men can acquire — 

Fullness of vision thru fraternal desire. 




